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TOBACCO MARKET IN WINSTON-SALEM. 


On page 9 we give the story of how the dark tobacco farmers of Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia have doubled the prices of their product—the plan by which 
the bright tobacco growers of Virginia and North Carolina are now to be organized in a strenuous struggle with the American Tobacco Company. 














CANTALOUPES, WATERMELONS AND CUCUM- 
BERS. 





How to Prepare the Land, Seed and Fertilizer— 
With Thorough Preparation the Crop is Half 
Made. 


Messrs. Editors: These crops are very much 
alike in every way. They are closely related in 
the plant world, all being cucurbits, and they are 
very closely related in their soil, climate and cul- 
tural requirements. In a large measure, what 
may be said regarding one of them will apply 
equally to the others. This distinction must, 
however, be made that cantaloupes and water- 
melons are esteemed for their ripe fruit while a 
ripe cucumber is worthless for the table. And in 
consequence, cucumbers may be grown success- 
fully on landg containing an amount of moisture 
which would be totally ruinous to the quality of 
cantaloupes and to a less degree to watermelons. 


Root Development. 


All these plants are vigorous growers and re- 
quire thorough preparation of the soil. The ne- 
cessity for this may be realized better when we 
say that the aggregate length of roots 1s many 
times that of the vines, and a single root will be 
ncarly or quite as long as the vine. The ground 
nust be well pulverized and in a good state of 
tilth, This cannot be done without plowing the 
ground well and repeatedly harrowing it. 


Pianting Distances. 


: Cucumbers should be planted in rows about five 
‘eet apart, with the plants four feet apart in 
the rows. The distance for cantaloupes should be 





five by five feet, five by six feet, or six by six feet, 
while watermelons should be given ten by ten 
feet, or twelve by twelve feet. When grown in 
frames, cucumbers may be planted three by four 
or even three by three feet. 


Preparation of the Land. 


Look well to the drainage of the land. It 
should be so drained that water will not stand on 
the surface long after a rain. Water scalds the 
vines. On the other hand, the soil should be put 
in such shape as to enable it to hold a large 
amount of water, because during their growing 
stage the plants should not suffer for moisture. 
Sub-soiling gives excellent results, but this should 
be done two or three months before planting time, 
and that is now impossible. 

Tf the land is not well drained it may be ad- 
visable to plant on ridges two to four feet wide, 
but on light, well-drained lands, by all means 
plant on the level. 

Begin early. Plow the whole area well, then 
follow with the dise harrow. If there is not time 
to plow all the ground, then break the rows two 
or three feet for cucumbers and cantaloupes and 
four feet for watermelons and harrow or culti- 
vate well, leaving the remainder to be broken later 
on. In the center of the row where the plants are 
to stand throw out two furrows, leaving a good 
deep furrow. Then with a bull tongue plow go 
cross-wise of these furrows, thus marking off the 
places where the hills are to be. The land is now 
ready for the fertilizer. 


Fertilizers and How to Apply Them. 


It is doubtful whether a satisfactory crop of 
melons or cucumbers can be grown without the 





use of some stable manure; certainly it cannot be 
as economically done without it as with it. In 
every case thoroughly well-rotted manure only 
skculd be used. It may be used alone or mixed 
with good woods’ mould—half of each. Three or 
four large shovelfuls of this mixture should be 
put at each hill, scattering it over an area of 
three or four feet square, or in the case of close- 
ly planted cucumbers, distributed from end to end 
of the furrow. 

For frame cucumbers, the manure should be 
broad-easted and harrowed in. Frequently, how- 
ever, tbe cucumbers are planted after spring let- 
tuce, in which case the manure may be omitted, a 
heavy application having been given in preparing 
the beds for lettuce. 

From half a pound to a pound of good com- 
mercial fertilizer should be applied in each hill, 
scattering it over the manure or compost. In the 
case of cucumbers and cantaloupes the amount 
may be reduced somewhat. for this application, 
the remainder to be put on later. But either of 
these crops will require from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre on most soils for best results. 


After applying the fertilizer, throw the dirt 
back with the plow, filling up the furrow and leave 
it ridged or level as soil conditions may indicate, 
preferably the latter. Following this plowing, 
harrow the fertilized furrows thoroughly with a 
cutaway, or dise harrow, or cultivator, untll the 
ground is thoroughly pulverized and put in the 
very finest possible condiiton. The marks be- 
tween the rows made with the bull tongue will 
serve to indicate where the seeds are to be sown. 
In between two and three weeks the ground will 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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| Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 


XV.—SALES AND BARTER. 








What Property Goes with a Land Sale; The Right 
of Alienation of Land. 


No. 15 of a Series of Articles on *‘Law for Farmers,”’ 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


In number X. of these papers there was given 
a legal definition of the word land; and that 
definition included the things which: were nat- 
urally appurtenant (such as water, forest, mines, 
ete., and also buildings), and which passed to the 
purchaser in the deed in which the land was con- 
veyed. It must be remembered, though, that un- 
der the name “fixtures” certain articles which 
were originally personal property chattels, be- 
fore becoming attached to the land or buildings, 
became part and parcel of the land by such an- 
nexation. 
What Property May Be Removed When Lands Are Sold. 


It sometimes was, and is, a difficult matter to 
determine whether an article is a fixture or a 
chattel. Formerly, it seems, that the test was, 
whether or not the article could be removed with- 
out injury to freehold, regardless of the inten- 
tion of the owner when the attachment was made; 
and that involved the question as to how, in what 
manner, whether by screws or the like, or by 
nails and bolts, the fastenings might have been 
made. But by later and better authorities, as 
between grantor (seller) and grantee (purchaser), 
mortgagor and mortgagee, the law pays more 
regard to the purposes which are served by the 
thing attached than to the manner of making the 
attachment. ; 

What the Courts Regards as “* Fixtures,” 


Some examples of what the law deems fixtures, 


‘as decided by our Supreme Court, may be of 


benefit to the reader: Stills erected for distilling, 
eneased in stone or brick and mortar work are 
fixtures, and will pass in a deed for land. A 
large pot or iron kettle put up for cooking food 
for animals and encased in brick and mortar is 
a fixture. So are rough planks placed in a gin- 
house, upon which to spread seed-cotton. A 
cotton press confined to the house is a fixture, and 
so is a cotton gin nailed down upon planks fas- 
tened to the floor. In Deal vs. Palmer (72 vol. 
N. ©. Reports) the Court held that a carding 
machine on the bank of a water-course, run by 
a water-wheel, very heavy and requiring several 
men to move it, was a fixture, notwithstanding 
it was not fastened to the building in any way, 
but could have been picked up and carried off. 
In some cases, however, the intention of the 
owner, grantor, may be inquired into, and then 
the manner in which the fastening has been made 
would become a matter for the consideration of 
the jury. The cases in which the intention of 
the party in making the attachment is up for 
consideration, are generally cases where there 
is an agreement between the parties as to the 
matter, at or before the fastening is made. 

Of course the owner of the land can detach 
fixtures and convert them again into chattels, 
but he cannot do so after he has sold the land, 
or after an execution has been levied upon it.- 


The Right of Alienation of Land. 


Under the Federal system of land tenures, in- 
troduced into England sometimes after the Con- 
quest by William the Norman, A. D. 1066, and 
in his reign, land could not be sold and conveyed, 
or any interest in, or any part of them, until the 
severities of that system were worn off in the 
reign of Henry I., when a law was enacted which 
gave the owner the right to sell the lands which 
he himself had purchased; but in such eases he 
had to reserve a vart of his land for the benefit 
of his heirs. Later on, in the time of Edward I, 
the statute of quia emptores removed all serious 
restrictions upon the sale of land except thai 
of fines for alienation; and by statute 12, Charles 
II., those fines were abolished absolutely, and the 
sale and transfer of lands became free. 


Must a Wife Join in the Deed? 


For many years in our State it was a matter 
of grave doubt as to the right of a married man, 
with or without children to sell or convey his 
lands or any part of them without the joining 
of the wife in the deed. But this matter has 
been set at rest by a decision of our Supreme 
Court, made (1903) in the case of Joyner vs. 
Sugg (132 N. C. Rep.), A married man, without 
his wife joining in the deed, can now sell all or any 


~ 





part of his land, always bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that the Homestead Exemption, provided 
for by the Constitution of the State 1s not to 
be interfered with or infringed upon by such 
conveyance; that is, he, by his deed, can convey 
the reversion in the land after the homestead 
right has ceased and determined, but he cannot 
eonvey the exemption of land of one thousand 
dollars, provided for by the Constitution and to 
be used as a homestead by himself and family, and 
at his death by the widow if he leaves no chil- 
dren, or by his children (if be leaves any) until 
the youngest. of them arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, unless the wife joins him in 
the deed and her private examination taken. 


Subject to the Wife’s Claim of Dower. 


Of course it is to be understood that if a mar- 
ried man conveys, by deed not joined in by the 
wife, his real estate, he sells subject to the 
wife’s claim of dower, if he acquired the land 
subsequent to the 2nd of March, 1867, at which 
time the General Assembly enacted a law by 
which widows were allowed their dower in all 
the lands which their husbands might acquire 
during this coverture. : 

A man may do as he pleases with his own if 
he does not interfere with the right of exemp- 
tion, and he may therefore convey without the 
consent of his wife all of his interest in his land 
which he is not compelled to keep by the Constitu- 
tion to secure for himself and his family the free 
and pure run of this right of exemption. The 
correct view of this matter is forcibly expressed 
in the case of Hughes vs. Hodges (102 N. C. 
Rep.). “The jus disponendi (the right of dis- 
posal) is a vested right and protected by the 
Constitution, and is restricted only by provisions 
for dower and homestead, which restrictions must 
be so construed as to carry out the kindly pur- 
pose for which they were created, with no more 
restrictions of the power of alienation than is 
necessary to make them effectual.” 


W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





126 Bushels of Corn Per Acre. 


I have read Mr. A. J. Moye’s article on how to 
make fifty bushels of corn per acre; also Mr. W. 
©. Moore’s on 100 bushels; but seeing they had 
not reached the maximum, I have decided to tell 
your readers how I made 126 bushels per acre. 

Tirst, broadcast 100 pounds muriate potash and 
500 pounds acid phosphate to each acre. Then 
break land as deeply as possible with a two-horse 
plow. Next pulverize thoroughly with an Acme 
or some other harrow. Next run rows six feet 
apart. 

Now broadeast about 600 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and with a-two-horse plow bed on first fur- 
row until the plowing: comes together half way 
between first furrow. When ready to plant, re- 
peat this plowing again, not reversing the ridge, 
but begin on top of ridge and making beds as 
high as you can and getting as deep down in the 
ground between the ridges as possible. 

Next take wing off the two-horse plow and drop 
it in between beds as deep as your team ean pull 
it. Now with a one-horse turning plow throw two 
small furrows together between ridges. Set your 
corn planter on this small ridge and sow enough 
corn to insure a stand. 

When up and out of danger from bud worms, 
ete., thin to eight to ten inches. The corn now 
is very deep down between the beds, but will not 
drown as the sub-soil is broken at least twelve 
inches below the planting. The fertilizer is now 
mostly in the high ridges between the row of 
young corn which should not be forced too fast 
while young. I commenced my cultivation very 
near the corn, leaving very high ridges between 
the rows intact. The second plowing I applied 
about 300 pounds 3—8—3 fertilizer. This was 
sown so as to be well mixed with first and second 
furrows turned toward the corn. At the third 
plowing I applied 800 pounds more of same fer- 
tilizers; at fourth plowing I gave it an applica- 
tion of ecrealite, about 300 pounds per acre. This 
was done when the corn was silking aid tasseling, 
plowing very shallow near the corn and deep in 
center of middle; plowing one middle and wait- 
ing three days or till a rain before plowing the 
next. This style of plowing middles out alter- 
nately I followed during the entire cultivation. 

My fertilizer bill was about $30 per acre, and I 
am sure it increased my yield seventy-five bushels. 
I am aware that many farmers believe a large 
quantity of fertilizers burns crops. during 
droughts, but I am of the opinion that large 
quantities well mixed with the soil will largely 
help to sustain the crops through severe droughts. 
I attribute my large yield largely to plenty of 
moisture, large quantity potash and the very pro- 





life kind of corn I planted. The corn filled out 
very perfectly one flour stand shelling 128 pounds 


ineteen pounds cobs. ee 
‘encons ? L. F. LUCAS. 


Wilson Co., N. C. 





A FOWARD MOVEMENT. 





Institutes for Women in Connection with the Far- 
mers’ Institutes. 


Messrs. Editors: Nearly every county in North 
‘arolina now has a Farmers’ Institute organiza- 
tion and institutes have or will be held in all dur- 
ing 1906. The Farmers’ Institute has become 
thoroughly established as one of the important 
educational institutions of this country for the 
uplifting of the masses of the agricultural popula- 
tion. 

In North Carolina the interest in this move- 
ment has not been as active and gencral as it 
should have been, but in spite of all difficulties the 
Farmers’ Institute is going to’ take a prominent 
place in advancing agricultural progress and de- 
velopment in this State. 

Up to this time these institutes have been at- 
tended almost exclusively by men, and little effort 
has been made to eater to the tastes and needs of 
the women in the farm homes; but during the 
present season an attempt will be made to inaugu- 
rate Women’s Institutes. In many States the at- 
tempt has been made to combine programs for 
the benefit of the women with regular Farmers’ 
Institute programs, but this has been found gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, and now the tendency is to 
organize separate institutes for the women in 
which only such subjects as come within the 
sphere of the home-maker are discussed. 

These Women’s Institutes are held at the same 
time and locality as the men’s institutes. <A 
different hall is provided, but the institute is held 
on the same day in the same place as the regular 
County Farmers’ Institute. 

There is no question of the need of these insti- 
tutes. There is just as great need and opportunity 
for improvement in the homes of the State as on 
the farms. It is probably true that the teachings 
of modern science have made less impress on the 
household practices of the South than anywhere 
else. The idea has prevailed that “Domestic Sci- 
ence” referred only to “cooking and sewing,” but 
this error is being dispelled. Women are now 
studying sanitation and hygiene and bactcriology 
as it relates thereto; the nutritive value, eost and 
adulteration of foods; the care and diet of the 
growing child; the care and diet of the sick and 
the adornment and beautifying of the home both 
outside and inside the house. 

An attempt will be made to hold several of these 
Women’s Institutes during the coming summer in 
connection with the regular Farmers’ Institutes 
for men. and if interest and progress is obtained 
they will be extended until every Farmers’ Insti- 
tute will be supplemented by an institute, at the 
same time and place, for women. At first it will 
be neccssary in arranging for these trial institutes 
to work through the chairmen of the County Far- 
mers’ Institute Committees, and the co-operation 
of these is asked in case they think a Women’s 
Institute feasible. TAIT BUTLER, 

Director Farmers’ Institute for North Carolina. 





Until May 15th $1.50 will renew your own sub- 
seription one year and pay for a new subscriber 
Regular price $2. Order.to-day. 


one year. 








CALIFORNIA BELIEVES IN SPRAYING. 


On the large California plantations, so much spraying 
must be done that steam-power is used 





Tell your neighbor about our $1.50 offer, 
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MONEY IN DRAFT HORSES. 





Farmers of The Progressive Farmer’s Territory Probably Spend $8,000,000 
a Year for Western Horses and Mules—How to Keep it Here—No. 17 of 


Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: If the money 
paid by the farmers of the Southeast 
each year to Western and Northern 


growers of horses and mules could| 


be ascertained, the amount would be 
an eye-opener to us. If each county 
in the State uses as many in propor- 
tion as does the writer’s home coun- 
ty, the sum total sent out of our 
State would be around nine hundred 


thousand dollars; and if our sister | 


States use as many as do we, the 
money sent to Western farmers in 
payment for draft animals to use in 
the growing of our crops of corn and 
cotton would amount to over eight 
million dollars. 

$8,000,000 Annually for Western Horses 

and Mules. 


This sum means the gross receipts 
from one sixtieth of the South’s en- 
tire cotton crop each year. 

Now why do we donate this vast 
sum of money each year to enrich the 
Western farmer ? 

If for charitable purposes, we 
should remember that charity should 
begin at home. 

If because we think we cannot grow 
these animals profitably in our sec- 
tion, we are simply laboring under a 
mistaken idea. 

If because we do not want to exert 
ourselves along other lines than those 
our fathers followed, we need some- 
thing to stir us up. 

Big Profits on 8100 Land; our $20 Land 
will Make as Much Forage. 


The majority of horses that are 
sent South are bred and raised on 
land worth from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre, while good 
farms all over the South can be 
bought at one-fifth of ‘these prices, 
and farms, too, that can be made to 
produce as much (if not more) hay 
and other forage per acre as the 
farms in any of the Western States. 
The writer knows of a farm in his 
own county which sold fifteen years 
ago at ten dollars per acre that is 
producing more feed per acre than 
any farm in the West of which he 
has knowledge. 

It would seem to me that now, 
when every effort is being made to 
keep down the acreage to be planted 
in cotton, would be a good time to 
make a_ start toward saving the 
Southern farmers this vast sum of 
money they are paying annually for 
something they could produce on 
their own farms as well, if not bet- 
ter, than can the Western farmer on 
his high-priced land. 

Mistaken Trend of Southern Horse 

Breeding. 


A great sum of money has been 
fooled away in the South, as well as 
elsewhere, in the endeavor to produce 
a horse that can trot a mile in a 
minute and a half, with the result 
that we have a large class of horses 
thatgare good for but very little ex- 
cept to pull a buggy and draw upon 
the owner’s pocket-book. 

We had an excellent example along 
this line in our own neighborhood a 
few weeks ago. A neighbor who had 
been a breeder of all classes of horses 
held a public auction. Ten yearling 
and two-year-old mules, unbroken, 
nade an average of over one hundred 
dollars each. A five-year-old fancy 
bred trotting mare sold at one hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, and had 
cost something over that sum in 
‘raining and handling, while a high- 
“rade Percheron mare of the same age 
‘bred by the writer), on which there 
isd never been a dollar expended ex- 
cept for her feed, brought one hun- 


she was three years old went under | 


the hammer at one hundred and thir- 
_ty-five dollars. This mare had more 
than paid for her keep since she was 
three years old by her work on the 
farm, while the trotter had never 
earned a dollar. The dam of the trot- 
ting mare was valued at almost any 
| big price. The dam of the Percheron 
| was a Montana bred grade shire that 
cost the writer sixty-five dollars when 
five years old. 


Money in Draft Horses. 


It ought not to take a very wise 
man to determine which class of ani- 
mal would be the most profitable for 
the Southern farmer to grow. There 
seems to be a strong prejudice in the 
South against the draft horse, and 
the reason for this the writer has not 
been able to ascertain, but believes it 
to be simply from a lack of knowl- 
edge of this great branch of the noble 
/ equine race. 

Certain it is that there is no ani- 
mal on the farm to-day—save the 
hog—that will pay a more handsome 
profit on the cost of production than 
will a first-class draft horse. And 
the present profit not only seems as- 
sured, but the constant upward tend- 
ency of prices for first-class animals 
would lead us to believe that still 

Greater Profits Await !the Successful 

Breeder. 


of the big draft gelding. The idea 
seems to prevail with a great many 
of our people that the drafter must 
necessarily be a great hulking, awk- 
ward, big-headed lump of fat. If 
some of my readers would visit one 
of the great horse markets of our 
country and see some of the great 
ton beauties as they come into the 
sale ring, a grand combination of 
power, style, symmetry, action and 
nerve, my belief is that their opinion 
of this, the noblest work of the ani- 
mal breader, would undergo a rapid 
change. And when from the sale 
ring they heard the prices bid they 
might conclude that a few of those 
four to five thousand dollar ear-loads 
of horses would not be any detriment 
to the farms of the South were they 
grown here. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
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Peas as Good as Cotton as a Money 
Crop. 


I have been reading your paper 
for sometime and think it the best 
farm paper I have ever read. I think 
every farmer ought to take it. I live 
in a good neighborhood. We raise 
our supplies and cotton for a money 
“crop. Our farmers are holding their 
cotton for fifteen cents a pound. 

I will thank you to tell me where 
I can get a pea and corn shredder 
combined that will do good work and 
save my peas. I see one advertised 
in another publication, but it shells 
the corn all off the cob. I don’t think 
that would suit all farmers so well. 

I have been making $20 to the acre 
that I have been sowing in peas. 
plow my land with two horses, harrow 
and drill. I use one hundred pounds 
of fertilizer. I mow my peas and 
stack them green. I sowed eleven 
acres the first of July from which 
I made eighty bushels of peas and 
16,000 pounds of hay. I get from 
sixty-five to seventy-five cents per 
hundred. I think farmers can raise 
peas for a money crop and improve 
their land and raise less cotton. I 
canvassed my neighbors to-day and 
will send you seven new subscribers. 


ill to get more. 
Twi ty © Gn0. H. MILLER. 
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BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST. 





ITSELF. 
And it not only does this the first few months, 
in which it saves its cost, but goes on doing it for ful. 


ly twenty years to come. 


ments. 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable 
person may buy a DE LAVAL machine on such 
liberal terms that the machine ACTUALLY PAYS FOR 


In the face of these facts 
buying trashy ‘“‘cash-in-advance’’ separators, or any 
other than the BEST, is penny wise, dollar foolish. 
Suck machines quickly LOSE the cost instead of SAv- 
ING it, and then go on losing instead of saving. 
There is no possible reason why any buyer of a 
Cream Separator should be content with less than the 
DE LAVAL and there never was a more promising 
time to make this most profitable of all farm invest- 


Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars. 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


. © & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 
OHILADELPHIA.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


828 Youvitte Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 York STREZT, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDeRmoT AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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Every farmer write to B. W. 

COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 

Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 

QO N of seed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 





PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular, ‘Hw to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Semd your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name, Rrice of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Cheraw, S. C.! 


Bees! Bees! 





Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Il. 

‘“We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 





500 Bushels Finest Variety Of 
Norton Yam Potato Slips 


Raised from vines. $2.50 per flour barrel full. 
gency rice on large orders. World’s 
onder Prolific Corn 26c per ear. 


W. J. Kirkham & Co., 
Seed Store, 1048. Front St., Wilmington, N. G. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 








dred and eighty dollars, while a two- 
year-old mule eolt she foaled the day 


Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
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Prospective students should see the catalogue. 











NURSERY STOCK 
“AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


~~ — 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 
to name—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
valae forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
list. We save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865. Fort Scott, E 





THE “‘PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible {teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA. 








Improved Allen 


Silk Gotton Seed. 


I have 200 bushels of “SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
genuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
farm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 
cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
planting and cultivation with each order 
for seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 











When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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LOOK AFTER YOUR SEED CORN. 





You Cannot Make a Better Use of Your Time now Than to Select Your 
Ears for Planting, Test Germinating Power and Test Your Planter—Get 


the Right Type and Save Replanting. 


Notwithstanding the reputed large! Then set the box in the living room 


crops of corn that have been grown 
the last year, it still brings a price 
that is exceedingly profitable to the 
grower who has good, strong land, 
well prepared and planted with a va- 
riety of seed corn adapted to the soil 
and climate. Assuming that the 
reader has secured his seed corn, 
whether of his own growing or from 
a neighbor or from a dealer, the 
important thing to do during these 
days is to test it; in other words, to 
ascertain what per cent of it will 
grow vigorously. We assume that 
if he has purchased it, it has been in 
the ear. No matter how carefully he 
has selected it from his own corn, or 
how good the sample may be, or how 
high the general average, in case he 
has purchased it from a dealer he 
will find on close examination that 
quite a number of the ears are not 
good enough to plant. 

The first thing for him to do now 
that he has plenty of time is to put 
these ears of corn out in a row on 
a board or bench and select from 
them a typical ear. It need not be 
said to our readers that this should 
be of medium length, say from nine 
to ten inches long (depending on the 
location), should not be too taper- 
ing, should have a medium = sized 
cob, neither too large or too small, 
should be cylindrical and reasonably 
well filled both at butt and tip. Tak- 
ing this as a model, he ean then go 
through and push out of the row 
any ears that do not come up tv 
the standard. These he should lay 
aside to be used only in case of ab- 


solute necessity. 
* + 


The next thing to do is to take 
about three grains from each side 


of the ear, one near the butt, one in 
the middie, and the other about halt 


way between the middle and tip, and 
submit them to the germinating 
test. The best way to do this is to 
take a box, the size of which will 
depend on the number of ears he 
wishes to test, and put in the bot- 
tom ‘of it some earth or sawdust. 
Then cut a piece of paper the size 
of the box and rule it off in squares 
of about an inch or an inch and a 
half, numbering these as you would 
the sections of a township. Wet the 
earth or sawdust and lay this paper 
on it. Commence with the first ear 
in the row; take six grains from it 
and lay them on square No. 1, and so 
on until you have filled all the 
Squares in the box. Then lay over 
this paper a piece of cloth or paper, 
put on more earth and moisten it. 





or in a cellar in which there is a 
furnace. 
* + 

In three or four days, depending 
on the temperature, carefully lift 
up the cloth and notice the squares 
on which there is a vigorous ger- 
mination. It will be found that not- 
withstanding all the care that has 
been taken, grains from some have 
not sprouted at all. In others the 
sprout has not been vigorous. In 
some the grains from one side of the 
ear will sprout, from the other side 
not. In some there will be a plu- 
mule, or sprout, that is intended to 
develop into the stalk, which is vig- 
orous, and the other deficient. Throw 
out all the ears in which the germin- 
ation has been defective. This can 
very easily be done by one person 
ealling out the numbers of the 
squares that have imperfect germin- 
ation, and another simply pushing 
the ears out of the row. No man 
should plant corn that has less than 
95 or 90 per cent satisfactory ger- 
mination at the lowest. 

This may seem like taking a good 
deal of time and trouble, but inas- 
much as it takes only about ten 
thousand grains, or from ten to 
twelve ears, to the acre, the farmer 
can very well afford to take the time 
necessary to make this test. In fact, 
there is nothing that he ean do on 
the farm that will pay him larger 
wages, or contribute more to his 
education as a farmer, than the op- 
eration which we now advise. 

* *& & 


The next thing to do is to grade 
this corn according to the size of 
the grains, some broad, some long, 
some medium. He desires above all 


things else a full stand. In some 
localities three stalks to the hill on 


a three foot eight-inch planter is 
about right. On others two on a 
three foot six-inch planter will be 
enough, while in the extreme south- 
ern and extreme western part of 
our territory, where moisture is lia- 
ble to be deficient, this last would be 
too thick planting. The farmer him- 
self must be the judge of the stand 
he desires. 
* + + 

We presume that he has selected 
his planter, and the thing now to 
be determined is the size of planter 
plate that will drop the desired num- 
ber of grains. This can be deter- 
mined only by experiment. Before 
testing his planter he should shell 
off the butts and tips. It is not 
worth while to test these for germi- 


nation. They will germinate quite as 
well as a auaine in the middle of 
the ear. The trouble is that on ac- 
count of the shape of the grains it 1s 
impossible for him to get an even 
stand, whether he uses the edge-drop 
or ordinary planter. — 

Having selected his planter and 
ascertained by actual test on the 
barn floor that it will plant the num- 
ber of grains he desires, he should 
shell his corn into different sacks, 
marking them one, two and three, to 
correspond with the planter plate. 

* * * 


This may not be new to many of 
our readers, especially to those who 
have atended short courses and corn 
judging schools in different States, 
or who have heard the instructions 
given from the corn specials. It 
may, however, be new to many of our 
new subscribers, and we urge them 
not to allow February and March to 
pass by without first securing the 
seed corn they intend to plant this 
year, then selecting from the very 
best, testing it for germination, and 
then testing the planter, so that they 





know for a certainty that when they 
plant their corn this year they will | 
get the stand they desire, and of the; 
type they desire—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Saw Mills by the Carload. 


It is not now unsual to sce flaring : 
cloth signs on the car sides announc- 
ing train loads of tobacco, or paint, 
or baking powder for this dealer or) 
that in this town or that. It remain- ; 
ed for North Carolina to add an-. 





other item to the list of articles do- 
ing business by “the train load.” And | 
what do you reckon the item was? | 
Saw mills. A Winston-Salem ma- | 
chine shop [the Salem Iron Works] | 
uses a half page advertisement, and 
we don’t blame it, in The Progressive 
Farmer to tell about shipping nine 
ear-loads of saw mills in one day. The 
statement is also made that the same 
concern turns out two mills a day, 
besides its other lines of work, and 
that it has sixty mills sold ahead. 





That looks like a lot of saw mills. 
But the whole country is demanding 
lumber; and since the mills are need- 
ed to cut it, we are glad that a North 
Carolina machine shop 1s cutting 
enough ice to ship saw mills by the 
train load.—Gastonia Gazette. 












.. LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 








a 
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30 DAYS FOR NOTHING 
divd SA59YWHS LHDIZY4 11 


« Hil 
HIS is the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not be willing to ship it to you ALL 
CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove that it is 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one of them 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment ~ 


VERY EASY FOR YOU 


and you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
will pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep it yourself. There ‘are no 
strings to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 


Box 364 ACRICHMOND, VA. ; 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















<2) SAVE HALF 













( mail it free on 
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BS S.L. Allen & Co., 
Boz 11080 Philadelphia, Pa. 4° ¢ 


YOUR TIME 


The most successful farmers and gardeners are doing it all over the world today by 
using the Planet Jr. Line of farm and garden tools. And the gain is not alone in the sav- 

ing of time, for they do the work faster, easier and better than itcan possibly be done in any 
other way. For example, take our No. 8, Horse Hoe. It is a hoe and cultivatorcombined. Has 
high, stiff steel frame; interchangeable, non-clogging standards; adjustable handles, reversible hoes, 
ete. A convenient lever adjusts theside beams tofit wide or narrow rows. It isa perfect one horse culti- 
vator for corn, potatoes, cotton—indeed all crops planted in rows. Then again there is our Planet Jr. 
No. 26. It is a Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow combined. Looks likea 
lot of things to combine in one tool but they are all there and all work perfectly. Sows all garden seeds 
in continuous rows or drops in hills, 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart, at the same time marking the next row. 
Hoes and cultivates any desired depth, killing all weeds, opens furrows, throws up ridges, etc. 
Goes astride or between the rows throwing the earth to or from as desired. Can be ad- 
justed in a moment for any work on any crop. Theseare but two out 
of 45 time and labor saving Planet Jr. tools. Ournew catalogue 
shows Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultiva. 
tors—one and two row—Beet Cultivators, etc. This book will 

delight and-instruct everyone interested in farming and 


gardening. Besure and write for itto-day. We Jf p 
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PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m., 5 tog m. at $1.25 per m,, 10 m. 


’ ~ M4 
S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the 
grown in the open field,'on Seacoast of South Carolina, 
These os can be reset in the interior of the Southern States d 
1 mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three weeks sooner t 
My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near t 
BAGE,, for that reason they purchase my plants for their crops. 
I also re a full line of other Plants and Fruit Trees, such as STRAWBERRY 
AR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSHES, AND @ 


Special Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. C. GERATY, é 


F. 0. B. YOUNG 





Fintezd Variety. 


he interior Towns and Cities 


EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 





BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 


SRE ee 
A Ride feter ieee teem, leengeramel oe 
and over, at $1. 
Planis is Very Low. 


purchase price to any customer who is diss 


in a climate that is just suited to growing t 
ue te aon phat - g g the hardiest plants that can be 


atisfied at end ofseason. These plants are 


February and March. They will stand s 
han if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold cannon. ee ne a 


of the South. Their profit depends upon them having EARLY CAB- 


SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, E 
RAPE VINES. ' a 


00 per m, 


rown in the United States. 


AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE, 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 7—ALLIANCE RALLY DAY. 





Members of Every Old Sub are Asked 


to Meet on that Date and Reorganize— 


Secretary Parker Makes Suggestions for the Good of the Order. 


Messrs. Editors: I desire to urge 
every County Alliance to meet at 
some time during April. On account 
of bad weather some of them did not 
meet in January, therefore let none 
fail to meet in April. If the second 
Thursday shall be too inclement to 
meet, then meet at the same place the 
third Thursday. Also, let every Sub 
Alliance in the State meet some time 
during April and take action along 
the lines we have just sugvested. If 
a Sub Alliance is not in working or- 
der, or has not met for years, this 
date is especially fixed for that Alli- 
ance. Let every ex-Allianceman who 
reads this begin to get ready for the 
meeting of his old Alliance the first 
Saturady afternoon in April. Let 
him call the attention of his neigh- 
bors to the meeting and have it work- 
ed up before the day arrives. By 
this means we can get up a genuine 
revival that will prove a mighty fac- 
tor in rebuilding the Alliance in 
North Carolina. Let each old mem- 
ber who still loves the Alliance for 
the good it can do, perform his full 
duty on that day and satisfactory re- 
sults will be sure to follow. 

Letters are continually coming in- 
to my office from vicinities where 
there are now no Alliances asking for 
information in regard to the Alli- 
ance at this time and expressing the 
desires of the writers to have Brother 
Cates visit them and reorganize the 
Alliance in their respective communi- 
ties. These letters are more than 
merely suggestive; they are evidence 
conclusive that the snirit of the Al- 
liance is not dead and that the peorle 
are wanting to get in closer touch 
one with another and again gather 
around the Alliance altar, getting in- 
spiration and_ strength from each 
other. They realize that in union 
there is strength, and also that in 


multivlicitv of counsel there is safe- 


ty. With this knowledge, no wonder 
these good people want to see the 
Alliance again reorganized. 

Remember, the afternoon of the 
first Saturday in April is the time 
set for this reunion of ex-Alliance- 
men. Meet, reorganize under the old 
name of the former Sub Alliance, 
elect officers and immediately renort 
to the State Secretary, who will elad- 
lv extend the right-hand of fellowshin 
and weleome you back into the Alli- 
ance. Tf anv one wishes any further 
information in regard to this particu- 
lar mecting. or anv other subiect 
connected with the Alliance, write the 
State Secretary and he will give any 
information at his command. 

Let each person who reads this no- 
tice remember there are a great many 
who will never see it, consequently 
will know nothing of the reunion on 
the afternoon of the first Saturay un- 
less some one tells them of it. Now 
if you are at all interested in the 
movement permit me to ask you to 
speak to your neighbors about the 
meeting so none shall have an excuse 
for not attending. If we will all do 
our full duty from now until that 
day, and do our best to make the re- 
union a success, we will have cause 
for congratulations. 

Fraternally, 
T B. PARKER, 
Secretary North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance. 


[This suggestion of Secretary Par- 
ker’s did not reach us in time for 
comment on our regular editorial 
pages, but we wish to urge right 
here that all old members of the Al- 
liance take up the proposition and 
push it to suecess. It ought to “go.” 


| day. Write Secretary Parker for cir- 


| culars and blanks and go to work— 
Editor. ] 





_Dairymen to Meet at A. & M. College. 


The President and faculty of. the 
A. & M. College have invited the 
_dairymen of Wake county to spend 
Saturday, March 24, at the College. 

, The forenoon, begining at ten 
o'clock, will be spent in visiting the 
poultry farm and going over the new 
, agricultural building and equipment. 
A fine assortment of farm implements 
will be ready for inspection. Soil ex- 
periments will be under way, de- 
structive diseases and injurious in- 
sects may be examined, and instruc- 
tion received in controling their 
ravages, Common diseases of our 
animals and how to treat them will 
be considered. The dairy will be in 
full operation. We have one of the 
finest and best equipped dairies to 
be found in the South. A complete 
cold storage and ice making plant 
will be in operation. 

J. OC. KENDALL. 








Since page 14 went to press the 
Hickory Milling Company has re- 
duced price of Vineless Sweet Pota- 
toes to $2.25. 








Three Reasons Why. 

There may be many more, but there 
are certainly three reasons why we 
should supply the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer with machinery 
such as we make and they need. 

(1) We live and do business in 
North Carolina, but we don’t want 
you to buy from us because we are 
“a home industry.” If we can’t give 
vou as good return for your money 
as any other factory, pass us by. It 
is easy to find out who we are. You 
ean also find out that our factories 
are run by the owners. We are here 
to stay. We can’t stay unless we fur- 
nish the right machines at the right 
place. 

(2) Generally the freights are 
much less and deliveries quicker. 
When it comes to repairs, our proxi- 
mity is of the utmost importance, A 





little thing which costs less than one 
dollar may stop you ten days if it 
has to come from Pennsylvania or 
Ohio. 

(3) Our tools are just as good 
and our workmen are just as skilled 
ag those of any other shops, and our 
machines were designed to meet the 
particular needs of the people of our 
own section and the number sold 
proves that we are meeting all de- 


mands. 

We make other things besides en- 
gines, saw mills, complete ginning 
outfits, cotton presses, pulleys and 
shafting. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





THE BEST BLISTER MADE. 


Monticello, Ga., May 30, 1904.— 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio:—In March last, I or- 
dered a bottle of Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam to be used on a colt with bog 
spavin. I had used other remedies 
with success. JI have cured it with 
three applications of Caustic Balsam. 
I consider it the best Blister made. 





Saturday, April 7th—make it a rally 


—W. F. Jordan. 





WE MAKE THE * ROYAL” LINE OF 


Hay Presses, Pea Hullers, Disc Plows 


and Cultivators. 


They are just a little better than all the others. 


More up-to-date, yet not ex perimental. 


in less time. But talk is cheap, and time is money. 
you about them. Order asample, and compare them with other makes. 


agents. 


THE ROYAL VOLUNTEER. 





Our Dise Plows plow where all others tail. The practical farmers and experts proclaim 
them the best ever. Five new and exclusive features: 
vice for angling the discs; Instantaneously adjustable from one to six discs; Our patent 
hitch allows them to turn square corners in either direction, and make a perfect seed bed; 
The lightest draft in the world. Are these points worth anything? Ifso, write us for iree 


catalogue today. 





THE ROYAL CHATTANOOGA. 





3 





A full circle, two stroke, Steel Hay Press. The simplest in the world, having only four 
working parts. Has a patent cam that multiplies the speed of the plunger on the first 
three-fourths of stroke, but develops great power on the last fourth, when the pressure in 
the chamber is greatest. Has automatic plunger return requiring no s ring, flexible 
plunger head, and is the smoothest running, and lightest draft Press made. Write for 





circulars of our four styles of Presses from $75.00 to $200.00. 





(Dallas, Texas.) Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





More simple, yet more complete. 
Do more and better work, yet with less power and 
We would rather show you than tell 
We want live 


Adjustable beams; Automatic de- 
































CLIMB OVER— All Stock 
Can’t Hurt It Proof . 
7 
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Dillon = Griswold Wire 





Co. ; 64 Wallace St. Sterli 





GRISWOLD ‘2 FENCE | 


is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 





ng, ill. } 
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| Steel Hay Tedder is the right tool at hay time. It does its ' 


work right and 


does it rapidly. Stirs the hay in the proper 


way. No matter how wet or how heavy the hay, it kicks it 
up as no other tool can, much easier than doing it by hand, 
and allows the sun to cure it quickly and evenly so 


that all the goodness is retained. 


The Johnston 


Steel Hay Tedder 


works without jar or strain, with least possible friction— 
no two forks touch the ground at the same time. The steel 


angle and steel 
light, compact, 


pipe construction make The Johnston 
durable, neat—just the machine you’ll like 
. to use and ought to buy. Our Tedder 
Folder tells why—describes it fully and 
shows how it works. Our 1906 catalog 

8 illustrates the complete Johnston line 
sof ‘‘Not in the Trust’’ farm tools. 
Write today for both. They are free. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., 
Box 307 
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Batavia, N.Y. £ 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 





Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— @ 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 


information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ZAVAQVATAQZAQAYAT: SUA WAY UA UFAY, SHAW, DWAS; QEAQAE WAY 


Easy Payments 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 


South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 


This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 


qualities and great durability of the “‘MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
long recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 






Cash or 





34,000 IN USE. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








My Purpose. 


To live my life as God would have 
me live it; 

To keep the goal in sight, nor turn 
aside 

When urged by would-be friends, by 
man’s opinions, 

Or anything, but that clear light 


within 

Which God lets burn for every man 
alike 

The while he tends nor lets the oil 
run low. 





To live this life come sorrow, pain 


or death, 

Come breaks with past or o’ercast 
days in future, 

With only just this one light for a 

' guide. 

Oh, grant this, God of my own be- 
ing’s law 

And naught else matters till that 
Perfect Light 

Shall shine upon this groping, dark- 


ened world! 
—Lucy M. Cobb. 








MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL.” 





A Pen Picture of a Yard Made Glorious with Vine and Shrub and Flower 
—Magnificence in the Reach of All—And you Should Begin Work Now. 


Beautifying the home grounds !— 
What a beautiful subject. 

First of all, have a good fence to 
keep out intruders. Then, if I had 
no trees, my first move would be to 
plant a few fine young white oaks 
and water oaks, and some of the 
choicest of flowering shrubbery, such 
as syringa, snow-ball,  artificials, 
white and pink, and lilac (oh, how 
I love lilacs!) 

* + & 


Next, vines—I would have an 
abundance of English ivy, and one 
honey-suckle bower—at the farthest 
corner of the ground, because it 
spreads so badly it should never be 
planted where you wish anything else 
to grow. I remember (when I was 
a little girl) setting out honeysuckles 
beside my father’s fig trees, which 
he had fenced in a little lot to keep 
out the chickens. It was a little 
thing, but in a few years the vine 
had just taken the whole fence, 
ground, fig trees and all. My father 
offered me-a dollar to kill it out, but 
I didn’t have any fancy for the job, 
so it cost him a pretty price to pay 
far my thonahtleaanese. Tt took two 
men several days to uproot the hon- 
eysuckle, and then it was always 
breaking out in a new place. 

I would have an arbor of victoria, 
and clamatis on the _ porches. I 
would have a bed of pasies and one 
of hyacinths, a wilderness of violets 
and verbenas, and pink sweetwilliams 
and carnations. 


* * %* 


But most of all, roses for the rose 
is the queen of the garden. I want 
roses al] the year round—every color, 
and thousands of them—to give to 
the living and to lay on the dead. 
What tribute more meet than roses; 
I think, as they are so easily grown, 
it is inexcusable not to have any. 

I always save the green stem of 
every fine rose I get or can beg, and 
cut off bias at the ends, and set very 
deeply in a box of rich soil, mixed 
with sand. They root readily. 1 
have seen them with roots an inch 
long, when only two months old. The 
roots are as fine as horsehairs and 
very tender. The slips cannot be set 
out in the garden, until they are two 
years old. Then make a deep hole 
and fill with soft, rich soil, and drive 
down a stake on each side, to pro- 
tect and afterward to support the 
young bush. I have twenty-five of 
these one-year-old clips that I hope 
to see another year in a garden of 
my own. 

Almost any fine box plants may 
be rooted in this manner. I have a 
fine oleander a year old now. The 
cape jessamine also is easily grown, 
and the beautiful white flowers are 
worth very much to me, as they were 
my mother’s favorite flower, and the 





*This articie is one in the series on this sub- 
ject, intended for “Our Social Chat” depart- 
ment and for the best of which a prize is 


ofits 





same one that she loved and tended 
in life now flourishes on her grave 
in beautiful Elmwood. 

Many of the annuals may be growl 
from seed, being hardy, and children 
enjoy their gay colors and sweet per- 
fume, as much as that of the more 
expensive flowers. 

x* + 


Now, for vines indoors. I think 
the smilax most beautiful of all. <A 
friend of mine had one trained on 
a small frame, in her sunniest parlor 
window. The effect of the waxen 
green leaves on the creamy lace cur- 
tains was beautiful. Also the tube- 
roses, lilies of the valley, and the 
dear little forget-me-not, are all fa- 
vorites with me. 

I do not care for geraniums except 
the rose. But I love the narcissus, 
and the beautiful sisterhood of chrys- 
anthemums, especially the lovely 
double white and pink ones. 

* *& * 


Now, all these are for the sister 
who has time to cultivate and who 
has money to spend on her garden, 


but the rose is for all. Because the 
rich sister will give to the less fortu- 


nate cuttings and with a little labor 
she is abundantly rewarded with 
choicest flowers. I think I should 
like a bed of the old-fashioned holly- 
hocks—double ones of all colors. 
Also some ribbon and _ ornamental 
grasses. Let me say also a few ever- 
greens, spruce pine, arbor, vitae, and 
weeping cedar. 

If I could have just one of each 
choice plant, and all the roses I 
wanted, I would have a_ beautiful 
garden. Some prefer four-o’clocks, 
batchelor buttons, sunflowers, princes 
feather and gaudy zinnia, marigold 
and such, but I almost had rather 
have no flowerS at all. They are real- 
ly but little better than weeds; and 
rather than plant these I will get 
golden-rod, purple aster, white ash 
and dog-tooth violets, for my flower 
garden. 

* *€ + 


Let me tell you how to make a 
beautiful hanging basket. Take an 
old wire rat-trap, remove the bottom, 
fasten the door, and put a handle of 
wire on it (or buy a real wire hang- 
ing basket). Now go to the wild 
wood, search for some of the finest 
bearded moss, line your basket with 
this and the green moss _ pressed 
tightly through so as to cover the 
wires. Now hunt your red mush- 
rooms that have just started, take 
them up carefully, and plant in the 
center in your basket of earth. You 
ean probably buy the spawn for a 
scarlet mushroom from a florist. (It 
is poisonous, I believe.) Now plant 
a yine of trailing arbutus and some 
very feathery ferns, hang in a shady 
nook and keep very moist. TI made 
one this way that was pretty all sum- 
mer. Of course, one can buy vines 
for a hanging basket, but these may 
be had without price. 
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And the ferns that grow in the 
cool, dark woodland are very beauti- 
ful and if carefully removed will 
live in boxes. The woodbine also can 
by grown on trellices in the garden. 

No grounds, however, are complete 
without a lawn of green velvety 
grass; and as I know nothing about 
the making of a lawn, I will give 


place to a wiser ww i 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





A Mere Hint. 


There i$ a little matter to which 
the “Me$$enger” beg$ to call the at- 
tention of $ome of it$ $ub$criber$. 
We really hate to $peak of it, but 
gome have $eeminly allowed it to 
$lip their mind. To us thi$ i$ a 
very important i$$e; in fact, 1t 1$ 
nece$$ary in our busine$s. We won’t 
$peak further on the $ubject. Per- 
hap$ you have already guessed the 
drift of our remark$.—Minneapolis 
Messenger. | 





The Law of It. 


The old buck in the story who 
dropped a sovereign in the plate at 
church, mistaking it for a penny, 
could get no great satisfaction out 
of the sexton, as will be recalled, but 
he was not the old buck to give up 
easily. 

Accordingly he sought legal ad- 
vice whith a view instituting a suit 
at law. 

But the lawyer whom he consulted 
was one of those rare and gifted 
souls who would rather be witty than 
rich, or almost anything else for 
that matter. 

“Sir,” said he at once, “you have 
no case. You were guilty of con- 
tributory negligence.”—Puck. 





Wanted Energy. 


Sometimes head and heels work 
well to gether, but it was not so in 
a case reported in the Yonkers 
Statesman. Sam, a negro man, was 
an hour late, and his employer asked 
him to explain. 

“Yes, sah, V’ll explain, sah,” Sam 
replied. 

“Well, what excuse have you?” 

“T was kicked by a mule on my way 
here, sah.” 

“That ought not to have detained 
you an hour, Sam,.if you were able 
to come at all.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t if he’d only 
kicked me in this direction. You 
see, boss, he kicked me de_ other 
way.” 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem ‘to work on cook 
stove or furnace of ali sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING, 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 








The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 








He Was a Northern Man. 


A man from the North who re. 
cently visited Washington becan: 
possessed of the desire to visit \M.. 
Vernon. Boarding the electric trai; 
that runs from the Capitol to ¢: 
home of Washington, via Alexandri). 
the vicitor had comfortably enscon 
himself in one of the rear seats «' 
a compartment, when the conduct 
rapped him on the shoulder, saying. 
“Excuse me, but this compartment : 
for colored men.” 

This was the Northerner’s first e 
perience in a “Jim Crow” car. 
“Why,” said he “the seats forwa: 
are all occupied.” 

“Can’t help that, sir,’ was the r 
ply; “you musn’t sit here.” 

The Northerner smiled. “Se hor. 
conductor,” said he, “I’m from tl: 
North and haven’t the prejudice o: 
you people in the South. I don’ 
mind sitting here with a negro.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” replied th: 
conductor, “but the nigger might oh 
ject.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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SAavE AGENT’S EXPENSE AND THE 
USUAL PROFIT. OUR THREE CLUB PLANS 
BRING THE SAVINGS WHICH YOU SHARE. 
Mathushek $420 styles to club members 
at $340—your saving, $80. ‘‘Ludden & 
Bates ’’ $400 style (300 sold in 4 months) 
to these who join the club $287—saviug 
$113. ‘‘Kensington,’’ (the best medium 
priced piano we have yet seen, to sell at 
$275), we are selling 1co at $190, there- 
by saving our customers $85. Cash price 
and time price the same. Ordinary in- 
terest being charged for monthly, quarter- 
ly or yearly payments. Stool and scarf 
free, and each instrument backed by 
strong guarantees. Those who have re 
ceived our ‘‘ Bank Book Offer No. 7”’ 
compliment us on offering the fairest and 
most reasonable piano proposition ever 
made. Better send for it today; mailed 
postpaid on request. 


LUDDEN & BATES S$. M UH. 


SAVANNAH, GA. é 














Free! Free!! Free!!! 


To every woman who sends her 
name and friends, names, we will 
mail samples of new Spring Dress 
Goods, Silks, Laces, Hamburgs 
and Wash Goods. 

JULIUS SYCLE SONS, 
201-203 E Broad St, Richmond, Va 





THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Canner, 











The only complete one on the markct. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. 
cook stove nor furnace. 
only 27 pounds, and can be used eithe! 
nt within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans. 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other Canner ©! 


Need neithe: 
The Canner weigii> 


Vee, | the market, you will regret it after see!’ 


















































b@s~ Send for circular. 


F. H. & S. M. WILSON. 


THE TT. G. WILSON. 
Address, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for th 
should be addressed to “ Png hag gene 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 'N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


I am very proud of our depart- 
ment this week, for we not only ask 
questions, but answer them. It is 
delightful to see how quickly the 
Chatterers seize an opportunity to 
be of service to one another, The on: 
who wants information to-day may 
be able to give it to-morrow, and the 
other way round, so nobody must 
hesitate about coming forward with 
either a question or an answer. 

We are very grateful to Mrs. M. 
W. M. for her reply to the questions 
asked some weeks ago by “Alamance.” 
Another housekeeper, Mrs. E. G., of 
Virginia, writes: “On smooth-finish- 
ed walls I would put a coat of glue 
(which can be bought of any paper- 
hanger) and then put on the paste- 
covered paper. I had seven rooms 
done in this, and none of the paper 
peeled off.” 

Of course no woman is going to 
admit that our girls don’t get mar- 
ried because they are not asked, but 
“Pansy” is the first one to come bold- 
ly forward and challenge the asser- 
tion. Whether or not we agree with 
her that woman’s love of independ- 
ence is in many cases sufficient to 
keep her single (it seems to me that 
a woman who loves a man as she 
ought if she is going to marry him 
would not consider that), we women 
must hail with approval our champ- 


‘ jion’s letter, and I hope that the men 


will be gallant enough to join us, 
whatever their private views. 

After “Pansy’s” letter, “Henpeck- 
ed” will be glad to find, when he 
reads “Mary George’s,” that there is 
one woman after all who agrees with 
him, and I believe I am speaking 
truthfully when I say that on the sub- 
ject mentioned in her letter, most wo- 
men agree with him. 

I am glad to find one of our num- 
ber so pronounced in her objection 
to loveless marriages as “Sandhill 
Girl” A woman can make few 
greater mistakes than to marry a 
man she does not care for, thinking 
either that love will come later or 
that she can live happily without it. 
You will be glad to see that we have a 
man’s ideas on this subject as well 
as a woman’s, and “Sandhill Girl’ 
and D. D. B. seem to have the same 
sound views. 

Our letters are coming in_ so 
beautifully that our page overflows 
this week, and one of the very best 
articles this department has ever had 
will appear as the leading article on 
the Home Circle Page. Who that 
has any love of the beautiful can fail 
to be stirred to action by Sincere’s 
charming letter? Read it—and prac- 
tice it. AUNT MARY. 





A Young Woman’s Influence. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—I think Sister 
Kate is certainly right about house- 
keeping. I know myself that domes- 
tie work could be greatly deminish- 
ed by proper management. Let’s try 
and devise some plan to economize 
our strength and still carry the work 
on all right. 

Henpecked is certainly right in 
wishing that a drinking man should 
not associate with a nice girl. The 
destiny of the human race largely 
depends upon the influence of the wo- 
men; ahd it has been said that the 
women_of to-day will be the matrons 
of to-morrow. While they can never 
reform the young men whose habits 
have been formed, yet they can al- 
most determine the character of the 
next generation. I believe the girls 
can do this by not allowing in their 
presence the cigarette smoker, the 





gambler or the drunkard. I do hope 
to see the day when all the girls will 
scorn the man who drinks and feel it 
‘a disgrace to be with him. 


MARY GEORGE. 
Moore Co., N. C. 





In the Sand. Hill Country. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—I have been 
reading the letters in the Chat and 
enjoy them very much. Will you ad- 
mit a “sand hill” girl into your cir- 
cle? Aunt Mary, I’m away up in 
the sand hills teaching a small school 
of interesting little girls and boys. 
Have you ever visited the sand hills? 
There is sand, sand, and long hills, 
covered with wire grass and small oak 
trees. There was once a forest of 
stately pine, but the busy saw-mills 
destroyed the beautiful forest. I wish 
you could see the fire burning in the 
spring. I think it one of the most 
healthful places in the world—nv 
mud holes, no offensive swamps. The 
lands are always fresh and sweet. I 
do not see why people should not live 
to a good old age here. 

I think Cousin Jim Dorman is 
about right as to why there are so 
many unmarried women. I, too, 
think there are many marriages with- 
out love. That’s right, Cousin Jim, 
be sure your wife loves you best of 
all. Don’t let her fool you. And be 
sure you love your wife: you did not 
say you were going to love her. I 
think there are women divorced be- 
cause their husbands do not love and 
eare for them as they should. 

SAND HILL GIRL. 

Richmond Co., N. C. . 





Women Do not Wish to Give up Their 
Independence. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—So Henpecked 
thinks there are so many unmarried 
women because they have never been 
asked to marry men that drink or that 
do not drink. 

I do not agree with him and can 
show him the real reason if he will 
only be frank enough to “fess up.” 

Here is an example which can be 
duplicated almost anywhere: Mary 
has a good positon, she ‘pays her 
board, buys her clothes, and stil] has 
a little money to spend as she pleases, 
And oh, how happy a few dollars 
does make some of us feel when we 
can do absolutely as we wish with it! 
Once a year she has a little outing to 
the mountains or seashore. Now 
John comes along, offers his heart 
and hand: what is it that causes her 
to hesitate—for he does not drink? 

The girls of to-day are very fond 
of ease and luxury, and reason thus: 
John’s salary is not much more than 
mine, he has nothing saved and I 
have nothing. Can I give up my 
freedom, wear last year’s hats and do 
my own housework ; be tied down to a 
life of poverty just to become Mrs. 
John ? 

It is not necessary for a man to 
drink always in order for our girls 
to hesitate, although I am proud to 
say most of the girls I know would 
hesitate if he drank—for the average 
girl of to-day looks at marriage from 
every point of view. 

I am not saying that the girls are 
doing the wisest thing by remaining 
unmarried, because old age will come 
and a home and children are not to be 
despised. 

But certainly it is not because they 
can’t marry; don’t you see, Hen- 
pecked ? 

Our grandmothers married young 
because there was nothing else for 
them to do. They could teach the 
“young idea to shoot,” but that was 
about the only work a lady could do 
outside of her home. Now there is 
not a calling open to man but that 
a woman can fill, unless it requires 
a great deal of physical strength. 

I am sorry to know our dear Aunt 
Jennie is not well—let us all pray 


- 


that she may have a speedy recov- 

ery. It seems that our«corner has 

more new writers and fewer old ones. 

Why is this? PANSY. 
Rowan Co., N. OC. 





In Reply to ‘‘Alamance.’’ 


S Dear Aunt Mary:—In reply to 

Alamance,” whose real address I 
would like to. know, I beg leave to say 
a few words. Get your new paper— 
the “cottage” paper is best because 
it has the necessary body to it. Em- 
ploy a strictly first-class paper hang- 
er to come,and give your walls a good 
scraping. He will have his own 
“combs” for the purpose. You will 
not need canvas. <A paste made of 
only* water and flour will not serve 
your purpose, but the paper-hanger 
will know his recipe and you will not 
object to furnishing the necessaries; 
twill cost but a trifle more, and you 
need not fear your paper dropping 
off. Our home is as fresh and nice 
now as when the paper was put on 
four years ago. 

I won’t attempt to speak on your 
“living room” question. Let us hunt 
up those seven boys next Saturday 
while not in school and have them 
give the dining-room and kitchen 
such a scouring that no grease spots 
will be found when the floor ig dry. 
You can help them some if you will 
cover over the worst places with 
white mud, such as we Georgians use 
to plaster our fireplaces. Put on 
several days before-hand, it will draw 
up much grease. Linseed oil can be 
bought either raw or boiled. To it 
may be added while hot a little yellow 
ocre, if you wish a light oak floor; 
yellow ocre and burnt umber in equal 
varts, for a dark oak; or only the 
burnt umber for a very dark floor. 
This last is quite suitable for the two 
rooms, but especially for the kitchen. 
I prefer to buy the oil already boiled. 
Apply to the floor and allow twelve to 
twenty-four hours for it to dry before 
the second coat is put on. Then you 
have a floor which does not need 


scouring. A damp cloth will remove 
stains which may fall on the oil. 


Grease will not penetrate to the wood 
through the oil. It is not burdensome 
to occasionally take a bucket of wa- 
ter and a cloth and wipe over the 
floors. They will look like new. 
Scouring is hard work. We mothers 
must shield ourselves in every way 
possible. MRS. M. W. M. 
Newberry Co., S. C. 





A Man’s Views. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—I am a sub- 
seriber to The Progressive Farmer, 
and like the paper very much. You 
have had a great deal of late concern- 
ing matrimony. I think that men 
and women should marry when they 
are satisfied that they really love 
each other. To marry a man just 
because a woman can’t marry any 
other man, or think she can’t, or to 
get a home, certainly is folly to be 
repented of the rest of her mortal 
life. Neither is it safe for a man to 
marry a woman simply to get pos- 
‘session of her property or money. I 
would rather marry a woman that I 
knew loved me and that I could love 
through all eternity than to marry 
one I could not love, though worth 
thousands of dollars. Boys and girls 
should be taught how to love each 
other and treat each other with re- 
spect, and not be calling each other 
bad names. Teach your children to 
treat one another courteously at 
home and_ publicly. Boys on the 
farm should be taught to farm intel- 
ligently and girls should be taught 
how to attend to the garden and how 
to do all, kinds of housework. They 
should read good and useful books, 
and good newspapers as well, in or- 
der to keep well posted on important 
subjects. D. D. B. 





Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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RUGS © 


Immense assortment new Spring 

















designs now in—all kinds—all 
sizes— Domestic and Ornamental. 

Twelve handsome colored 
plates (pictures) illustrating prices 
end sizes of 150 room size Wilton 
and Body Brussels Rugs loaned 
on request. 

Room size—Finest Body Brus- 
sels Rugs—ox12 feet, $26.50. 





Just received the largest ship- 
ment Imported Linoleums that 
ever came to Pittsburgh—none 
but Imported Linoleums—and 
only the best makes. 

Tile effects, hardwood patterns, 
and other select things, s5o0c to 


$1.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sunlight Seed Irish Potatoes 


Virginia second crop. The earliest and lead- 
ing variety in this section, yielding as high 
as 100 Bbls. of No. 1 stock per acre here. 


No. 1 Stock $2.50. No. 2 Stock $1.50. 
Speeial price on large orders. Address, 


Tie INe MASLAVA ASN, a = °. a AVAAINU, - V Me 





















MACHINE takes the cieam 
from the milk 
quicker than wringers squeeze water 
fromclothes. It gets a quarter to 
a half more cream than by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifugal force—a 
force thousands of times stronger, 
quicker, more effective than the 
force that makes cream rise in pans, 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CkEAM SEPARATORS 
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Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less washing, labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-283 explainsclearly. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa. Chicago, Ill, 

















TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


ruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 








$1 9-80 For} 
200 Egg Eee 
| iNCUBATOR @& 
i Lerfect in construction and 
' action. Hatches svery fertile 
4 ogg. Write for catalog to-day. 
& GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, 3U- 

















ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 


Merchants, 
Manufacturers 
Mil! Operators 
Shippers, 


Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria jorder. 
o years experience proves we cut them 
jright. We strive to excel and please. 

{Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us 
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‘““WHAT’S THE NEWS?’’—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 


Three Southern Senators—Simmons, of North 
Carolina; Rayner, of Maryland, and Tillman, of 
South Carolina,—made the most notable speeches 
in cupport of railroad rate regulation last 
week. Mr. Simmons made a strong argument 
to prove the constitutionality of the measure. 
Both Senator Rayner and Senator Tillman em- 
phasized a fact to which The Progressive Farmer 
has often called attention—that if this moderate 
reform is defeated by railway influence, the people 
will demand and force some more radical 
changes. Always it is true that the real friends 
of capital are not those who wink at the crimes 
of high finance, not those who condone the ex- 
tortion of monopolies, but those who, while rec- 
ognizing the rights of property, also recognize 
the fact that the greed of great wealth must be 
restrained, lest in sowing the wind it reap the 
whirlwind of socialism and revolution. It is 
simply a question now as to whether the rates 
fixed by the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
shall go into effect at once, or only after the 
final action by the courts—which would allow 
the railroads by prolonging litigation with ex- 
ceptions, appeals, new trials, to wear out the 
shippers and defeat the purpose for which the 
rate regulation bill is proposed. 

” * * 
Publicity and Purity. 


A bill to require all campaign contributions to 
be made public is before Congress, and ought 
to pass. Chairman Griggs, of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee, says he is willing to 
give full publicity as to his campaign fund this 


year, but the other Republican leaders do not 
seem to share President Roosevelt’s liking for 


such a policy. Still it may succeed. The dis- 
graceful use of sacred funds for political pur- 
poses, as in the case of the New York life in- 
surance companics, has done much to strengthen 
this demand for publicity. Light is not only the 
greatest purifier of foulness, but a great pre- 
ventive as well. 
* * * 
The Favorite Congressional ‘‘Graft’’ Threatened. 


It actually looks as if that hoary fraud, the 
Congressional “free seed” graft, may meet its 
Waterloo this session—though, of course, we do 
not yet know the number of small statesmen who 
fee] it necessary to rely on government seed as 
the only way of impressing the voter they left 
behind them. The original purpose of the seed 
appropriation was good—to bring in foreign seed 
or new seed and test them in different sections 
and climates. But the practice now of sending 
out common varieties—the sole object being to 
have the Congressman remember his friends at 
the expense of the Government—is about the 
most indefensible of all species of graft, pure 
and simple. 

* * % 


Rural Mail Delivery: It Must not be Crippled. 


If the Congressmen wish to do something of 
real service to the dear farmer, let them set 
themselves to save the rural free delivery mail 
service from further crippling. The report has 
gone out from Washington that the new policy— 


“contemplates a reduction in the number of 
routes, a change from daily to tri-weekly service 
in many cases, and a reduction in the pay of 
many carriers. It is estimated that as a result 
of the new policy a saving of $1,026,000 can be 
made over the amount that was estimated to be 
required before the new policy was established. 
This $1,000,000 reduction in the rural free de- 





livery service, added to other economies, 18 = 
pected to reduce the postal deficit from $14, 
500,000 to $11,600,000 in round numbers. There 
is no proposed reduction or economy 1n railway 
mail pay, however, but on the contrary, an mr 
crease of $3,600,000 is proposed by the Depart- 
ment. One-fourth of the total reduction of the 
deficit is to come out of the rural delivery service. 
The increase of pay to the railroads would in- 
crease the deficit to $18,100,000 if it were not 
proposed to cut down the postal service in othex 
directions. The curtailment of rural free deliv- 
ery service is the largest single item wel the 
economy that will permit an increase of ral way 
mail pay without increasing the postal deficit. 


If we ara not much mistaken in the temper 
of the people, our Congressmen will “hear it 
thunder” if they allow this scheme to be con- 
summated. Whether or not the railways should 


have more pay it is not for us to argue—though 


an investigation by the World’s Work last year 
showed the American rate to be higher than in 
any other country ;—but we protest against tak- 
ing the money from the.R. F. D. service. It is 
not alone that it is the farmer who receives the 
smallest direct return from his Federal taxes, 
but as a policy of education, of general uplift, 
of helping all classes of people, the rural free 
delivery of mails is one of the greatest move- 
ments ever inaugurated by the National Govern- 
ment. Write to your Congressman, and if he 
does not fight against this new scheme, keep 
the fact in mind at primary and election time. 
* * * 
‘*Of Concern to all North Carolinians.’’ 


Writing under the title, “Of Concern to All 
North Carolinians,” the Biblical Recorder says: 


“We refer to the statement that Professor 
Burkett, of our A. & M. College, has a call to 
the chair of Agriculture in the University of 
Ohio and is considering it. We are of the opinion 
that North Carolina cannot afford to let Prof. 
Burkett go. Who is he and what has he done 
that the prospect of his departure should concern 
the entire Commonwealth? He is the man most 
responsible for the renewed interest in agricul- 
tural education in the College. He has 100 men 
under him where only a dozen once were. He has 
done most to make the College a genuinely agri- 
eultural college. That is, he is the man we can 
count on to send back to our farms year after 
year many young men who have ambition and 
knowledge to make North Carolina a great agri- 
cultural Commonwealth. He is invaluable. Not 
one man in a thousand can inspire interest as 
he has. He is not only one of the foremost agri- 
cultural authorities in our country, but he has 
genulus for quickening the zeal of young men for 
the call of the higher farming—the only sort that 
will be worth while in a few years.” 

Talking last week with a man who knew of 
Dr. Burkett’s work in New Hampshire, our in- 
formant said that in four years there Dr. Burkett 
increased the number of agricultural students 
from less than a dozen to sixty-five, and was 
instrumental in having a splendid new agricul- 
tural building erected—just as here in four years 
the number of agricultural students has increased 
from about seventeen to more than one hundred, 
and our new agricultural building is the finest 
in the South. But the significant thing is that 
with new buildings, better equipment, and larger 
faculty, the number of agricultural students in 
New Hampshire, since Dr. Burkett left the work, 
has decreased from sixty-five to thirty-five. 

It is for oir Board of Agriculture to guard 
against a repetition of the New Hampshire ex- 
perience. 





THAT $1.50 OFFER—AND YOUR PART IN IT. 


That $1.50 offer—what are you doing about it? 

We wrote you about it—didn’t we?—and we 
ought to have heard from you before now. 

We have heard from hundreds, but we must 
hear from thousands. We must take another 
long stride toward that Twenty Thousand. 

And this is the very best offer we could possibly 
make—and it must be pushed. Spending more 
money on The Progressive Farmer than ever 
before, we smust have renewals more promptly, 





and on May ist we shall inaugurate a stricter 
policy with delinquents. If your subscription, 
therefore has expired or is about to expire, send 
on your renewal—but don’t send it alone. Get 
a new subscriber with you—it will be cheaper for 
you, cheaper for him, and it will help the paper. 
Let us hear from you this week—on the $1.50 


offer. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Watermelons! The very name is music to the 
Southern ear, and the negro’s failing for the 
juicy red meat is not a bit to his discredit. It 
ig inexcusable that we do not grow more melons 
and cantaloupes. The farmer and his family 
should themselves have more good things instead 
of trying to sell all to townspeople—and, then, 
we might grow more for market, too. Prof. 
Hume’s article will help in this work. 

This week Judge Montgomery discusses what 
is included in a sale of land. His Torrens sys- 
tem article, by the way, has attracted much at- 
tention and will be followed, next week by an 
article by Hon. Eugene Massie, the champion of 
the Torrens system in the Virginia Legislature. 

The idea of having institutes for women in 
connection with the Famers’ Institutes for men 
is most excellent, and we hope will be adopted not 
only in North Carolina but throughout the Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s Territory. As Dr. Butler says: 
“It is probably true that the teachings of mod- 
ern science have made less impress on’ the 
household practices of the South than anywhere 
else.’ We are sure these Women’s Institutes 
can be made not only of great helpfulness, but 
of great interest as well, and Dr. Butler will do 
the State a service by prosecuting the idea. 

This week Mr. A. L. French takes up the sub- 
ject of money in horse-raising, and will have more 
to say as to the draft breeds next week. 

Where The Progressive Farmer helps cotton 
acreage reduction is in showing the money to 
be made in other branches of farming. Mr. 
Miller’s note about peas is one item. Last week 
we gave Mr. French on profit in hay and forage 
which ought also to have helped the good work. 

It is very rare now that we can find room to 
copy anything about farming from another pa- 
per: when we do crowd out an original letter to 
reprint something, it is safe to assume that the 
article copied is one of unusual merit. This is 
true of the paper, “Look to Your Seed Corn,” 
which we take from Wallace’s Farmer. It is as 
full of timely suggestions as an egg is full of 
meat. The subject is too important to overlook. 

“Our Social Chat” is succeeding so well that 
we took its best letter this week for our Home 
Circle Page—“Sincere’s” article on page 6. It 
is simply delicious—not merely charming or val- 
uable, but delicious. Every paragraph is sweet 
with the odor of flowers, and we are sorry for 
the man or woman who can read it without re 
solving at once to make the home grounds more 
beautiful. Let the men help their wives in this 
work. 

For next weeks’ Home Circle page we have 
another article equally good—another Home- 
Acre Sketch, “Mothernook,” by Rev. Hight C. 
Moore. It is racy of the soil, and no country- 
bred man or woman can fail to enjoy this charm- 
ing pastoral prose-poem. 

On page 11 we have another spicy letter from 
Charles Cotton Moore, which reminds us to say 
that he will speak at Monroe, March 20th, at 1! 
a,m., and the same evening at 7 o’clock at Mat- 
thews. After a short stay in Charlotte he wil! 
follow these dates: Shelby, March 22nd ;Lincoln- 
ton, March 23rd; Statesville, March 26th; New- 
ton, March 27th; Salisbury, March 29th; Albe- 
marle, March 80th; Concord, March 31st. 





Our $1.50 offer—good till May 15th: have you 
taken advantage of it? 
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BRIGHT TOBACCO GROWERS ADOPT DARK 
TOBACCO GROWERS’ PLAN OF SELF PRO. 
TECTION. 


“We recommend that our Tobacco 
Growers’ Association endorse the general 
plan of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, and reject the manufacturing plan 
heretofore adopted by our Inter-State 
Executive Committee on the ground that 
it 1s more of a speculative plan than one 
for controlling prices of the raw mate- 
rial; but we extend our moral support 
to all manufacturing plants that have 
started under the auspices of our Asso- 
ciation. 

“We also recommend that we co-oper- 
ate generally with all Tobacco Associa- 
tions and the American Society of 
Equity in obtaining the best prices for 
leaf tobacco.” 


I. 


This was the gist of the action taken by the 
great convention of bright tobacco growers held 
in Danville, Va., last week, and which the Editor 
of The Progressive Farmer attended. Technical- 
ly it was a meeting only of the Virginia Tobac- 
co Growers’ Protective Association, but President 
S. C. Adams and other officers of the Inter-State 
Association, as well a considerable number of 
North Carolina tobacco farmers, were present. 
Able addresses were made by Mr. J. B. Allen, of 
Tennessee; Senator A. F. Thomas, of Lynchburg; 
President S. C. Adams, Dr. T. W. Evans, and 
others. 

But the one overshadowing fact is that the 
bright tobacco growers decided to adopt as fully 
as possible the plans which have brought success 
to the dark tobacco growers, and so we set our- 
selves to give Progressive Farmer readers, with 
as much detail as possible, the history, plans, and 
prospects of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. What 
follows is, we believe, the most complete story of 
that organization that any paper has ever yet 
printed, and for the main facts we are indebted to 
one of its most conspicuous leaders, Mr. J. B. 
Allen, of Montgomery County, Tennessee. His 
full knowledge of the situation and his patience 
in answering an infinite variety of questions were 
quealities which stood us in good stead. 


II. 


The Hold, bald claim which Mr, Allen Makes for 
his organization is that in a little more than a 
year it has actually doubled the prices of dark 
tobacco; that 80: per cent of the crop of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky is now sold through its Execu- 
tive Committee, and that in a little while Vir- 
ginia will be no less thoroughly organized than 
its sister States. 

The dark tobacco district proper—the “Clarks- 
ville Black Patch’—covers only about five coun- 
ties each in Middle Kentucky and Tennessee, but 
nearly twenty other counties grow the dark crop 
to some extent. In all there are 40,000 or 50,000 
tobacco farmers in these States, including ten- 


the Association. 

The Dark Tobacco Growers’ Association was 
organized in September, 1904, the crop being 
pledged a year ahead—about 75 per cent of the to- 
bacco in the Dark Belt. Prices were then aver- 
aging only four cents a pound; by February, 1905, 
prices had more than doubled; by April, the To- 
baeco Trust offered 20 cents a pound in order to 
break up the organization, but failed. Last year 
the prices averaged over eight cents a pound for 
the entire crop, 80 per cent of the total yield (or 
95,000 hogsheads) being sold through representa- 
tives of the Association, and this year $2 more 
a hundred is expected than last year. The com- 
mittee has already fixed this. 

IIL. 


This year the farmers are not only pledging 
this year’s crop to be sold through the Associa- 
tion, but the erop of the next two years also, the 
oficial pledge being as follows: 

“We, the undersigned persons, whose 
sienaturess appear here below, hereby ap- 
point, engage and employ, irrevocably, 
the Dark Tobacco District Platners 
Protective Association, as our sole agent, 
to sell for us, our respective crops of 
tobacco, to be raised by us, or that we 
may own or control, during the years 
1906-1907-1908. We agree and bind our- 
selves to it, to prepare for market all 
the tobacco we may raise, own or control, 
during the years 1906-1907-1908, in the 


nate, and deliver the same at places and 

to the persons it may name, and to allow 

it to have full and complete control of 

the same, and agree to abide by and con- 

form to all its decisions and acts, and 

to fulfill all its contracts and agreements, 

connected with the preparation, delivery 
and sale of said tobacco.” 

This pledge is signed by the farmer, the blank 

also leaving space to insert the number of acres 

in farm, and the number of acres in tobacco. 


IV. 


The farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee are 
not only putting their product into the hands of 
the Association for selling, but they have reduced 
their acreage even more successfully than the 
cotton growers have done. The 1904 crop was 
only 80 per cent of a full crop, but last year 
(1905) the crop was reduced 20 per cent, while 
for 1906 a further reduction of 10 per cent is 
expected. 


Vv. 


But we kept plying Mr. Allen with questions 
until he decided that he might as well tell the 
whole story, and we then got from him the de- 
tails which follow: 

“We employ the prizing men to see that the to- 
bacco delivered by the Tobacco Association 
members, is assorted and packed honestly, the 
prizeries being under bond (in a guarantee com- 
pany) of $5,000 or more to do the work fairly and 
accurately. If the farmer chooses to prize his 
own product, he must give a bond of $1,000 in a 
guarantee company for honest packing. Each 
prizer takes out of the hogshead when prized 
twenty-four bundles. The twenty-four bundles 
represent three types of eight bundles each. Each 
type must bear a sealed tag, with the farmer’s 
name and the number of the hogshead. The 
prizer reserves and holds one type for his own 
protection; the other two are sent to the sales- 
room and put in charge of a salesman. The three 
graders employed by the Association there at 
salesroom classify and write on the tag the grade 
of the tobacco—A, B, C,, ete. The types are put 
in bins—after grading by the three graders, each 
grade in a separate bin. Next the Executive 
Committee makes a schedule of prices; the sales- 
man has nothing to do with selling except to dis- 
play the types. The agent of the government or 
syndicate desiring to buy applies at the sales- 
room; the salesman informs him the prices fixed 
on the desired grade. The purchaser must pay 


the price or do without the tobacco. If they 
ugree on price he buys by the type, the salesman 


sends to warehouse where the hogsheads are 
stored and has the warehouseman and inspector 
take a sample from each hogshead. If the sam- 
ple compares with the type, the sale is confirmed. 
The purchaser takes a sample of each hogshead 
and carries it along; if there is any false pack- 
ing, he has recourse against the Association, in 
which case the Association falls back on the bond 
of the farmer. There have been only two reclama- 
tions out of 25,000 hogsheads sold. By taking the 
types from the bulk as prized and having them 
in the sales room, it saves the farmer the ex- 
pense of going into the hogshead to display the 
types.” 

“But to whom do you sell?” we asked Mr. Allen, 


stored tobacco ?” 

“We sell to Austria, Italy, France, Spain, Eng- 
land, and other foreign countries, these having 
representatives on our markets. As to borrowing 
with the tobacco as collateral, it is easy to get 
65 per cent of the market value.” 

VI. 


Continuing, Mr. Alexander paid a_ splendid 
tribute to Mr. Felix G. Ewing, of Glen Raven, 
Tenn., one of the largest tobacco growers in the 
world, a man of wealth who has generously con- 
tributed to the Association from its beginning. 
Illustrating the thoroughness of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Allen said that in his county nearly 
98 per cent of the tobacco farmers are members 
“Only seven in my district are outside. The 
men who refuse to co-operate with their fellow- 
farmers are virtually ostracised, have to thresh 
their wheat by themselves, for example, and sit 
by themselves at church. and the girls won’t 
ride with their young men. We have made it 
a point, too, to take in the negroes as well as 
the white farmers. In my county, where there 
are a considerable number of blacks, the negroes 
have a separate organization.” 

Now what the dark tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have done, the dark growers 
purpose doing at once—and the bright farmers 
will now begin work in the same fashion. Dr. 


“and how much money can farmers borrow on] 


week’s Progressive Farmer that by fall much the 
larger part of the Virginia dark crop will be 
sold through the Association; Mr. Allen says that 
50 per cent of the crop is already pledged. 

Substituting the words “Inter-State Tobacco 
Growers’ Protective Association,” for “Dark 
Tobacco Association,” it is now the plan to have 
the bright tobacco growers sign the iedntical 
pledge signed by their dark tobacco brethren, 
which we have given in full in this article. 

The Constitution of the Dark Tobacco District 
Planters’ Association provides that it shall not 
become operative until 70 per cent of the crop 
is pledged, and we take that the same policy will 
be followed by the bright growers, 


VII. 


Introducing the writer to the audience, Presi- 
dent S. C. Adams said he did not hesitate to 
pronounce The Progressive Farmer the livest and 
most up-to-date farm paper in the country. We 
shall certainly try to be enterprising enough to 
keep our readers informed as to the development 
of this plan. 

It is a big movement and its progress will be 
watched with much interest, not only by tobacco 
men, but by farmers of all classes. 





COTTON FACTS. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer, Capt. 
Charles Petty reported that Texas farmers will 
probably plant for 4,000,000 bales this year. 
From more than State comes the report that 
more fertilizer is being sold than ever before. 
And even if there igs no increase in acreage, the 
yield this year is likely to be materially larger 
than last. As the Columbia State says: “Un- 
usually poor crops were made last year in Mis- 
Sissippi, Louisiana and Texas. Even with an- 
other reduction in acreage, the yield in those 
three States, with a fair season this year, will 
probably be three-quarters of a million bales 
greater than last.” We haven’t the statistics at 
hand, but we believe that with some seasons, 


12,000,000 bales. 

The farmer has the situation in his own hands. 
Nobody else can hurt him—and he should have 
learned too much by now to commit financial 
suicide. 





Cantaloupes, Watermelons and Cucumbers. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


be ready for the seed. ‘This interval is neces- 
sary to allow the fertilizer to become dissolved 
and put into the best possible shape for the young 
plants. If at any time the plants have a tendency 
to come to a standstill, they may be started off by 
using just a little nitrate of soda. A teaspoonful 
to each small plant is sufficient; scatter it about 
the plant back from the stem and work it in. 
After the seed is planted, the middle spaces 
should be thoroughly broken and harrowed. 
Cucurbits should never be allowed to become 
stunted in their growth, and the thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil is half (and a little more) of 
the making of the crop. 

Thorough Soil Preparation is Half the Battle. 


Fertilizer for melons or cucumbers should 
analyze about 5 per cent phosphoric acid, 8 per 
cent potash and 4 per cent nitrogen. A ferti- 
lizer of nearly this composition might be pur- 
chased in the market. If so desired, however, the 
fertilizer may be mixed at home. This is often 
oe cheaper plan and will give just as good re- 
suits. 

The following materials will give approximately 
the above analysis: 





Acid phosphate, 14 per cent....... 500 lbs. 
Sulphate of potash (high grade)... 275 lbs. 
Cottonseed meal ............ occee 1,295 lbs. 

TRE ckscxn weie ccccecee 2,000 Ibe. 


Sulphate of potash is likely to giye a higher 
quality of fruit in the case of watermelons and 
cantaloupes, though in the case of cucumbers 
muriate will give as good results. 

- H. HAROLD HUME, 
Horticulturist North Carolina Department Agri- 
culture. 





, Renew your subscription, but don’t renew alone, 
New subscriber and renewal both one year now 





T. W. Evans, of Campbell County, said in last 
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Wood's 
Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


@ihe best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Ciroular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on yequest. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 
u how and when to plant for 
+ suceess. Mailed free. Write 


for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


If you want the sweetest and best Water 
Meions 2nd Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wee's Southeragrows sere Our 
esc ve Catalo 
about. the best kinds to plant. 
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Keystone 


Weeder« Gultivator 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Preserves 
moisture at plant roots. 744 feet wide, narrows 
to30 ins. Famous Hallock flat tooth, Ask 
for book of many photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work. Ze 


KEYSTONE 4% 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator. Runs 
on the row, where shov- 
els can’t go. Weeds, cultivates, 
uncovers corn, levels. Makes 
cultivation complete. Send for cir- 
culars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. FREE. 










I= = 20th 
: HENCH Ss Century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
| f Cultivator pith Souble 
"4 Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


COLD” MEDAL 


at World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. A wonderful. 
improvement in culti- 
@, vators, combining every 
wexpossible movement cf 
. gangs and wheels re- 
aires» easily changed 
° er r 
Thousands in use. M’f’r's of all kind of dae Im: 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 


The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 








SPECIAL RATES VIA §. A. L. 
RAILWAY ON ACCOUNT OF 
THE WHEELER MEMORIAL 
DAY, MARCH 27, AND THE 
SECOND ANNUAL REUNION 
OF THE BLUE AND GRAY, 

: MARCH 28-29, 1906, ATLANTA, 


The Seaboard announces on ac- 
count of the above occasions they 
will sell round trip tickets from all 
points in the State of North Caro- 
lina to Atlanta, Ga., and return, at 
rate of one first-class fare plus 25 
cents for the round trip, tickets te 
be sold March 25th and 26th, and for 
trains scheduled to reach Atlanta be- 
fore noon of March 27th, final limit 
(prior to which passenger must 
reach original destination before 
midnight returning) fifteen days in 
addition to date of sale. 

CHAS. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
CHAS. B. RYAN, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Portsmouth, Va. 



























WHAT NORTH CAROLINA IS DOING FOR THE COTTON 
ASSOCIATION. 








Messrs. Editors: What is doing in 
North Carolina cotton counties in 
the interest of the Southern Cotton 
Association ? 

One might answer this by saying, 
Read the papers. There is lots being 
done. All the Eastern counties are 
organized, all have organizers at 
work, and the men so engaged in 
every county are men of ability and 
men who are respected by their coun- 
trymen, and men who are deeply in- 
terested in this move which will 
bring to the farm’ home comforts 
never before enjoyed there. 

In Rev. C. C. Williams, Franklin 
County has an organizer who goes at 
a thing to make it succeed. 

Ex-Senator F. A. Whitaker, of 
Wake, intends to have in his county 
the best organization in the State, 
and Wake County farmers are of the 
same opinion. 

Richmond County calls as organ- 
izer Rev. R. C. Cameron. He is do- 
ing such work as will make Rich- 
mond entitled to a front seat. He 
also has adjoining counties deeply 
interested. 

Craven County has a young man 
in harness who will not balk—Mr. 
Jno. McGowan. He is a wheel-horse 
and Craven is safe in his hands. 

Mr. J. Carawan is working Pamli- 
eo. His neighbors say he cannot 
spell “failure.” 

Green County said Mr. J. E. W. 
Sugg learned to spell “suecess” long 
ego; therefore Green. is all right. 

Pitt County showed her wisdom in 
electing Mr. A. A. Forbes as organ- 
izer. He is a proud fellow and in- 
tends to have his county at the head 
of the list. 


Mr. T. W. Blount, organizer for 
Washington County—is loved by 
every man, woman and child in the 
county. He has an easy job because 
everybody is helping him. 

Martin County invades the den- 
tist’s office and tells Dr. Jno. Biggs 
he is the man to organize that coun- 
ty. He, of course, tries to back out, 
but a preminent lawyer and the reg- 
ister of deeds tell him that they will 
help—so the dentist is at work in 
Martin. 


Mr. J. W. Hall, of Wayne, is in 
dead earnest. He says Wayne must 
take the cake—and so it will, unless 
other county organizers strike a live- 
lv gait. 

Mr. Ben. Shelton, of Edgecombe. 
thinks his county must show the 
largest enrollment of any county. 

At work? Well, I guess so—and 
with the class of men I have helping 
me in this work, I am sure North 
Carolina will stand at the head of 
the list. In fact, she must stand 
head. We cannot play second fiddle 
—not even to big Texas. 

* + * 


Help me, you men of North Caro- 
lina; and you good women—help me 
in our efforts to give you more com- 
forts. I am trying to buy a new 
“comb” for you, and next year I may 
help you to buy a bolt of bleached 
domestic. Then when you turn your 
back. old hayseed cannot read “Pat- 
ent Family Flour.” 

Mrs. Farmer, has your old man 
paid his bale levy? If not, make him 
do so at once. He is asleep; can’t 
you wake him up? 

The western counties will be at- 
tended to very soon, 

But, my dear friend, why do you 
wait? I have told you how to organ- 
ize your township. You need not 
wait on me or anv man. Get out 
and organize—do it this week. 





Mrs. Farmer, please wake him up. 


Work of the Several Counties Outlined by President Charles Cotton Moore— 
| A Suggestion About R. F. D. Routes and One-Horse Farming. 


If he will not get up a farmer club 
this week, you can, and will. 

. x * %* 

The Editor, on page 8 of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of March 8th, 
sounds an alarm bell we country 
folks should hear. He tells us that 
we must read more or walk to the 
distant postoffice for what we would 
read. 

Uncle Hayseed and. the balance of 
the family must see about this R. F. 
D. business. It will never do to dis- 
continue a single route in North 
Carolina or any of the rest of The 
Progressive Farmer States. 

Some time ago at a grand banquet 
in a North Carolina city (a queer 
place for a hayseed to be, was it 
not?) Senator Simmons and Con- 
gressman Small were present. I 
took advantage of the occasion to tell 
these gentlemen that no matter how 
many routes were discontinued in 
other States, I would hold them re- 
sponsible for any curtailment in 
ours. 

But, farmers, why do you not read 
more? Why not keep up daily with 
the doings of the world and espe- 
cially with the markets? It is no 
wonder we are behind in the proces- 
sion, when those of us who do read, 
read next week what takes place this 
week. 

Let me suggest a pointer to Ed- 
itors of weekly and daily country 
papers: You see the county organ- 
izer for your county, get his ap- 
pointments over the county, send a 
good reporter along—one who will 
write interestingly of the club meet- 
ings and neighborhood news; let this 
reporter solicit subseriptions for his 
paper and also club it with a good 
agricultural weekly. 

A live sclicitor should add 500 new 
subscribers to every paper in the 








counties where we have branch Cot- 
ton Associations, and he could as 
easily place 500 copies of an agri- 
cultural weekly. 

‘There is a plan for the country 
paper to nrotect the R. F. D. routes. 

I make it a point at all of our 
meetings to urge farmers to read 
right up with the times. Perhaps I 
push this too strongly. If I do it 
is because I know our farm homes 
are bare of reading matter. 

* # & 


I wish I eould write more each 
week. I would like to tell the East- 
ern Carolina farmer that he is killing 
time, precious time, with his one- 
horse cart, one-horse plow, one-horse 
harrow. 

Labor is too scarce for one man 
to fool along with one, horse, 

There are thousands of acres of 
smooth land in Eastern Carolina 
where two to five-horse farm imple- 
ments should be used by one man. 


e+ & % 


Go to your neighborhood. club. 
Read this letter to your neighbors: 
see how many will vote to have old 
man Moore keep quiet. 

Unless you vote me _ out, I will 
keep pressing until you ean carry 
“dignity” in your pocket, have a 
whole “comb” on your fireboard, and 
the “night-robes” made of bleached 
domestic, and not of flour sacks. 


* *& & 
The Cotton Association “clown” 
will be in the Western counties very 


soon. Come to our meetings and 
help me in this great work you have 


put on me. 
; i C. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 
Southern Cotton Association. 
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CRADDOCK-TERRY (0® SHOES 


made from all good leath- 
ers inaway thats right= 


[Let Us Build 
- Your Buggy 


We will build it to your order, save you $20 
to $25 on the price, and take all chances of 
suiting you. Our large catalog explains 
this fully; tells how we ship orders with- 
out money and 
quotes wholesale 
prices on 200 
styles of vehicles 
and har- 
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wane ness. 

Ww Mailed - 
W260 mess free on 
\F sa SASF request. 
XX) It tells 

JN , CRS all about 

our 
Columbia King $50 Buggy 


which would cost you at least $75 if bought 
at retail, and gives many valuable hints on 
selecting any kind of arig. Before you buy 
be sure to write for our catalog and special 
offer, Address, 

806 Vandalia Ave. 














| Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co. cincinnati, 0. | 














Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


at Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simulianeous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal! for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 


}¥You Gan Thresh 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use * 





BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
rains and seeds equal toany. No experts needed. 
Luw in price. Fuliy guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. Go, 






‘, ILLUSTRATED 


“© 1 CATAROGUE 
“} CATALO 
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SPRING LAMBS! 





Mr. Archer Makes Some Suggestions as to Their Care. 


Thousands of people in the South 
seem to think that lambs are raised 
to be eaten sooner or later, just like 
possums,” and if any difference 
“possum’s the best.” I am not writ- 
ing for them. They are joined to 
their kind of meat; let them alone. 

Some think and are encouraged to 
think that they should have their 
lambs come in December and Janu- 
ary sO as to give for market early 
“spring lambs” and “because they do 
better than lambs that come in early 
spring.” I do not think so: first, be- 
cause there is no spring lamb mar- 
ket in the South to justify the cost 
of raising winter lambs and of ship- 
ping them a long distance, and more- 
over three-month lamb meat is no 
better than ten-months lamb meat— 
I will refer to later on. Second, that 
after experience of thirty years with 
sheep in Virginia, Missiouri and 
Texas and four years here in North 
Carolina and from observation all 
that time I do not believe nor will 
I say that winter lambs are easily 
saved, nor grow off better, nor do 
they make larger or more healthy 
sheep than spring lambs managed 
properly through the summer. 


Have lambs come in the early 
spring as the grass begins to grow 
and theearly leaves will come out. Not 
one in twenty will be lost from chills 
and cold, nor have a check in growth 
from want of milk or food. Lambs 
that come in March in Georgia, and 
in April in Virginia and North Car- 
olina will have little occasion for 
loss. Rams should never run with 
the ewes, only when mating—some 
four to six weeks. Thus by care and 
management and right feeding, al- 
most every lamb of a large flock 
would come within four’ weeks. 
Ewes would be in better condition 
when Jambing than they were four 
or five months before. If they be 
allowed to get in poorer condition, 
more or less disaster to the lambs 
will follow as a result. 


Feeding the Lambs. 


Have the ewes in roomy shelter 
every night and in daytime protected 
from chilling or hard rains. Feed 
them each one-half pint, twice a day, 
of ground corn and oats, wheat bran 
and cotton seed meal, one-fourth 
each mixed, by weight, or its equiva- 
lent in other ground feed. Ieed it 
in troughs made of eight-inch plank 
for bottom (pine) and 24-inch oak 
lathing nailed on each side, and this 
trough say twelve feet long, nailed 
fast to supports of cak 1x10-in. by 
two feet long, which sets top of 
trough up fifteen inches from the 
ground, just high enough for lambs, 
and allow each ewe fourteen inches 
of such trough and strew the feed 
along evenly. This will allow lambs 
to eat with mothers, and they soon 
learn to do so. Also feed the ewes 
at night in their racks, in their 
barn, all the hay, fodder or pea- 
vines they will eat up clean. Then 
continuing to eat such shows they 
are not getting enough green feed 
in the pasture. If one has provided 
green rye, oats, or peavines, and 
same cut fresh and put in the racks 
—as in soiling method—from May 
on till lambs are weaned in August, 
is a substantial help to both mother- 
and lambs—especially the latter, 
which will continue the habit of cat- 
ing it after being weaned; in fact, 
i: can be arranged that the little fel- 
will hardly know they are wean- 
e¢ 

The Cost of This Feeding. 


Would perhaps be $1.50 per head 
extra, if one had it to buy, and it 


though it will not cost the farmer 
half that to produce it. Dry ewes, 
yearling weathers and rams should 
all be excluded from the ewe and 
lamb flock—except stock rams at 
breeding time. At weaning time the 
ewes with young lambs should be 
Separated into a flock by themselves 
until most all have lambed, then they 
may go together again. <A _ flock of 
one hundred head or more should 
have the attention of at least one 
person all of his’ time during the 
four or five weeks of lambing period. 
Sick ewes, weak ewes, inattentive 
mothers, cold rains, nights, etc., be- 
ing contingencies that require com- 
mon sense with prompt treatment. 
Keep the Box of Salt. 


_ Always having in it salt, and with 
It powdered sulphur, rozin, copperas, 
turpentine, or worm powders or zeno- 
leum (worm antidote of some kind) 
all the time, before the ewes and 
lambs in their shed at night; never 
allow them to get salt any other way, 
Worm and Fly Antidotes 


is absolutely essential to the lambs 
as well as the mothers, and when 
on their pastures in summer, worm 
powders or copperas may _ well be 
mixed twice a week with their ground 
feed, tor the worm egg enemy is 
legion on the grass and weeds. The 
owners of a flock managed in this 
way, I am bold to say, will not need 
to complain that his summer lambs 
do not do well. Now a short talk 
about feeding the lambs off to market 
comes next week. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





Dairy Notes. 


It is generally believed that the 
keeping qualities of butter depend 
largely on the quantity of salt used, 
but this is a matter entirely outside 
of salting unless sufficient salt is 
used to make a pickle. To have but- 
ter keep well the buttermilk must be 
gotten well out, and it must be ex- 
posed as little as possible to the out- 
side air. 


W.L. DoucLas 
+350 8 $3:°° SHOES 


WV.L. Dougias $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
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JULY 6, 1876 
CAPITAL *2,500,000 
W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 


N’S $2.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MEMOFAGTURER 18 THE WORLD. 
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$10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
j disprove this statement. 
If | could take you into my three large factorie: 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit< 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, yor 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate: 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strong fade Shoes foi 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys School ¢ 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.54 
CAUTION.—Lnsist upon having W .L.Doug 

las shoes. Take no_ substitute. None genuins 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelsts used; they will not wear brassy. 





is worth it to the lambs alone, be- 


sides the benefit to the mothers, 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 


HE tobacco crop takes from the 

soil about 103 pounds of actual 
PoTasH per acre, which must be re- 
placed, or else the yield will fall off 
in quantity and quality. | 

A good tobacco fertilizer should 
contain at least ten per cent. of pure 
PotTasH, and the PotasH should be in 
the form of sulphate. 


‘Tobacco Culture” is the title of a book valuable to all 
tobacco growers. A copy will be sent on request, free of 
any cost or obligation, to farmers who will write for them. 

: Address, GERMAN KALI WORXS, 


Atlanta, Ga.—22% So. Broad Street. 
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N. JACOBI HARDWARE CO. 


Wilmington, N. C. Distributing Agt. N. C. 


The K. P, Guano Distributor 









Scatters the Guano in- 
stead of putting in 
small stream. Bal- 
anced Load Makes 
Light Running. No 
Cogs and hains. 
Nothing to get out of 
fix. Large “Hopper. 
Sows any Quantity. 
No Waste Around 
Stumps and Ends. 


Olusplest mad Ctemmg 
est Distributor on the 
Market. Awarded 
Diplomas Everywhere 
Exhibited. Have your 
Dealer write 


J, D, WEED & C0,,SAVANNAH, 


Distributing Agt. Ga. and Fla. 





J. C. COVINGTON, PATENT owner. Clio, S. C. 








BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 


BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practical 
up-to date instruments that any one can use. Recom- 
mended by professional men of repute and by the most 
progressive farmersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
tion, Drainage and Building purposes. 

Price $10.00 and $20.00 including Telescope, Tripod and 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00. 


25 W. Alabama St., Atianta, Ga. 











MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Stertiized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
wwost efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 
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G.P.PILURGRSON 











(26 Bushels of Corn on One Acre. 


I have for sale a limited quantity of Hast 
ings and Battle’s Prolific Corn, carefully saved 
for seed and | go ee purposes. Also Pride 
of Georgia and Mortagage Lifter Cotton-seed, 
both big boll variety. Also Prolific Mote seed 
and Allen Long Staple. 

On one acre of iand last year the under- 
signed raised one hundred and twenty-six 
bushels of corn, having used Hastings Pro- 
lific. Two bales of cotton per acre were also 
raised by using Mortgage Lifter and The 
Pride of Georgia cotton-sede. 

For prices on the above mentioned seed and 
how results were obiained, address 


L. F. LUCAS, 





for Illustrated Catalog. 
#1 DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 


LUCAMA, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





SPRING PLANTED TREES, 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to poss freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They startto GROW AT ONCH, and do not 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 
growth can start. This is common sense. 
We havea large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
Greensboro, - - N.C. 
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Money returned if not satisfied. Buy direct at 
Seattee oelane. Write Mgese | for FREE catalog of 
vehicles and harness, styles. ene Venkitin Av. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co. crncinNATI, 0. 
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BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business Coitage, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


FOR SALE—Improved Prairie State Incu- 
bator, three hundred ony oper Rte con- 
dition—fifteen dollars. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


FIFTEEN EGGS for hatching, from winter 
laying Barred Plymouth Rocks $1.00. T. M. 
YOUN G, Mockeville, N. C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Manfield, Ga. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
now ready at $150 per setting. MRS. C. C. 
MOORE, Double Oaks Farm, Charlotte, N. 


BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown and 
White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, $1, thirty, $1.50. 
A. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 15 for $1.00. 
Pullets and Cockerels $1.00 and up. L. 8S. 
INGLE, Burlington, N. C 



































BEND. POSTAL FOR MONEY SAVING 
offers for all kinds of Magazines and News- 

apers. ROBERT FORTENBERRY, Cleve- 
and Mills, N. C. 


THOROUGHBRED Berkshire, Yorkshire 
Poland China and Grade Pigs. Yorkshire and 
Berkshire Sows in farrow. orkshire Service 
Boar and Angora Goats for sale. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


FOR SALE—The Honey-Maker, the best 
Bee-box on the market. Write for descriptive 
booklet. 50c offduring March. W. L. M- 
BLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


I HAVE THEM—Eggs for hatching from 
thoroughbred Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leghorns and a few 
Eggs from White and Black Minorcas. Price 
$1 for 15 Eggs. W. E. BARRETT, Farmville, 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


~EGGS FOR HATCHING—Buff and Bar- 
red Ay bn ay Rocks. $lfor 15. DIAMOND 
POULTRY FARM, King, N.C 


WANTED—Nice 
stump or delivered on cars in ae 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
pe dng the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
or write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 

n, N.C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
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Ash Timber on the 
State 
Man- 











SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MAY 10-15. ~ 


The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
od from all points in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
final limit ten days from date of sale. The 
Seaboard has double daily service from 
principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address, 


CHAS. B. BRYAN 

@. 3B, A., Poremeath, a. 
G. KH. GATTI, 

T. P. A., Raleigh, N.C. 





‘“‘WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on Public 
Affairs. 


Blackburn to be Tried. 


A dispatch from Asheville, N. C., 
says that Judge Pritchard and Judge 
Boyd have signed a joint order for 
the holding of a special term of court 
at Greensboro on April 17 for the 
trial of Congressman Blackburn, in- 
dicted by the grand jury for accept- 
ing a fee for service performed be- 
fore a government department. 
Judge Goff has been designated as 
the trial judge. In the event that 
Judge Goff cannot preside, Judge 
Morris of Baltimore will be named.— 


Raleigh dispatch, 


* 2+ 
Defeat of Torrens System in Virginia. 


The Virginia Legislature has 
deemed it wise to defeat the Torrens 
system of land registration by an 
overwhelming majority, and the pa- 
tron of the bill, Hon. Eugene Massie, 
who has carried on such a brilliant 
fight in its behalf, accepts the result 
of their deliberations graciously, 
but says the fight is not yet over, and 
he still will work in the interest of 
the measure aud believes it will ul- 
timately be adopted. 

Delegate Massie has done a splen- 
did work for his bill, and the inter- 
est in its adoption, taken by part of 
the State press and a number of the 
trade organizations of the State, is 
due entirely to his efforts in educat- 
ing the people up to what the system 
really means. This work will have 
to be eontinued and we are glad to 
hear Mr. Massie say that he will re- 
new the fight, because we believe it 
will be a good thing for the State, 
and that when the people fully real- 
ize all of its advantages they will re- 
ceive from such a law there will be 
a universal demand for the Torrens 
system being adopted.—Roanoke 


Times. 
&® 2+ 


No Relief for Caleb Powers. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on last Monday handed down 
a decision refusing to remove the 
case of the State of Kentucky versus 
Caleb Powers from the State to the 
Federal courts, the opinion being 
unanimous. Powers, it will be re- 
called, was the Republican Secretary 
of State of Kentucky who aided in 
the assassination of Governor Goe- 
bel six years ago. He has been con- 
victed three times in the Kentucky 
courts for the murder of Goebel, once 
receiving a sentence of death and 
twice a sentence of life imprisonment 
—Pittsboro Record. 

+ + 
New Policy of British Government. 


The News and Observer sums up 
the following vital points in favor of 
the Liberal government: “A period 
of progress at home and reform of 
abuses is at hand. No more needless 
wars on the slones of the Himalayas; 
no more expeditions to Tibet; no 
military government for India; no 
more cooleys for the African mines; 
but justice for the Boers; lighter 
burdens on India; local self-govern- 
ment (not Home Rule Parliament 
yet) for Ireland; no more clerical- 
ism in the schools; aid for the suffer- 
ing in England; labor laws; more lib- 
eral suffrage laws; restriction of the 
liquor traffic.” 

* & # 


The Situation in China. 


A dispatch from Pekin says that 
the Chinese government is greatly 
perturbed by the reports of anti-for- 
eign movements printed in the Amer- 
ican and European press and partic- 
ularly by the dispatches announcing 
America’s preparations for a mili- 
tary expedition in ease of need. 





The government has published a long 
edict charging all officials to pro- 
tect the lives and property of for- 
eigners, especially the missions, un- 
der pains of the most severe punish- 
ment. The truth is our government 
has been at pains to give publicity 
to the fact that troops are being 
massed in the Philippines for service 
in China if necessary, all of which 
was doubtless intended for its ef- 
fect on Chinese government. It is 
to be hoped that the threat will 
be sufficient, for it would be trouble- 
some, to say the least, if our bluff 
should be called. 


+ * 
Insurance Reforms. 


The Armstrong Committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Legislature 
at its last session to investigate the 
life insuranse companies of the State 
has finished its labors. Their report 
makes many important recommenda- 
tions. One of them is that at stated 
periods the affairs of the companies 
shall be investigated. The Commit- 
tee censures the Insurance Depart- 
ment for remissness in the discharge 
of duty, claiming that a strict per- 
formance of duty on their part would 
have prevented most of the abuses 
that have been disclosed. Their re- 
port favors the mutual system, with 
proper safeguards and supervision. 
—Selected. 

* * # 
Minor Matters. 


The United States Court of Ap- 
peals will hold a session at Rich- 
mond, beginning May 1, and one at 
Asheville beginning May 21. 


The grand jury in Darlington, S. 
C., failed to indict Pegram Dargan 
for aiding and abetting his brother 
Robert Keith Dorgan in taking his 
life last summer. | 


The Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections has appointed 
a sub-committee to report a bill to 
make it a felony for National banks 
to make campaign contributions. 


In answer to criticisms of the wan- 
ton slaughter of Moros in the recent 
battle, General Wood explains that 
the women. killed wore trousers and 
children were used as shields by the 
fighters. 


Contract was let last week for two 
main buildings for the Jamestown 
Exvrosition, each being over 600 feet 
long, 250 feet wide and containing 
160,000 feet floor space, to be com- 
pleted September 1, 


The friends of the proposed State 
of Oklahoma are greatly disturbed 
over a report that Speaker Cannon 
will report the bill as amended by 
the Senate to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories which will never report it 
= to the House, thus defeating 
1t, 

In a speech before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, at Wash- 
ington, last week, Mr. A. D. Tomp- 
kins, of Charlotte, urged a modifi- 
cation of the Chinese exclusion act, 
stating that since the boycott the 
South’s trade with China has fallen 
off 70 per cent. 





‘tThe Best Ever.’ 


Riceboro, Ga., March 9, 1905. 

“Mr. J. T. Shuptrine, Savannab, Ga. ' we 
Dear Sir —I was greatly annoyed last year 
with a severe attack of eczema on my leg, 
and af.er using several other remedies with 
no benefit, I tried Tetterine; two boxes hav- 
ing made a complete cure I think it the best 
memedy I have ever found for skin diseases, 
Yours truly, BENNIE DEAL. 
Tetterine also cures Tetter, Ringworm, 
eg — and all forms of skin diseases. 60c 

x. 
J.T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 








Trucking Conditions in the East. 


Messrs. Editors:. The rainy weath- 
er has very much retarded all farn, 
work. Spring oats are up and look- 
ing well; very few of our farmers 
plant during the fall, but prefer Feb- 
ruary and March. 

There is not much cotton made in 
this section, as all of the best lands 
near the railroads are cultivated in 
truck crops. Not many Irish pota- 
toes were planted owing to the low 
prices last year. Lettuce is being 
marketed and the prices are good. 
Beans are being planted. Currie is 
noted for fine strawberries and rad- 
ishes. The last named crop in this 
vicinity is extra fine this year, and 4 
few baskets are going forward, ani 
in a few days there will be shipped 
from this place from 100 to 200 bar- 
rels daily. This place, in fact, leads 
Eastern North Carolina in the early 
shipments of this crop raised in the 
open farm. 

The little colony of immigrants 
settled near Burgaw seem to be hon- 
est, hard-working, thrifty yeomanry; 
in fact, I hear no complaint from 
Chadbourn, Castle Haynes or Buir- 
gaw in regard to this “riff-raff ele- 
ment” that the labor unions are so 
fearful of. It is to be regretted tha; 


the stand taken by the unions during 


the last Legislature against the im- 
migration bill had a tendency to 
check needful immigration and was 
harmful to the industrial develop- 
ment of the State. Too much praise 
eannot be given to Governor Glenn 
for the bold and aggressive manncr 
in which he is administering the af- 
fairs of the State. He should receive 
the commendation and ar~roval not 
only of those who have at heart the 
moral but the progressive industrial 
development of North Carolina. 
JAS. F. MOORE. 
Currie, N. C. ; 


NESTLE DOWN 
Stock and Poultry Farm. 


BARRED ROCKS. 














Eggs $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. 15 fine strong 
Cockerels $1.00each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. A. Anderson, Macon, N. C. 
THE ‘LAYING QUEEN ” 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns—large egg strain— 
also Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes. Prolific egg producers. Eggs 
$1.00 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, 
D. A. McLauchlin, Prop., Vass, N. ©, 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. /f 
you want the best, address, 


Cc.A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - - - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Single Comb White Leghorns, (WYCKOFF) 


} E.) 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, ,Biu7MOR? 


COTTON VALLEY FARM, Tarboro. N. ©. 
Dairy Cows for Sale ! 


I will offer for sale at the Dulin Farm, 3 
miles east of Statesville, to the highest bid- 
der. on the 28th day of March, 20 Grade 
Jersey Cows—well bred and of good butter 
record. Gentile and easy to handle. 


Dulin Farm, 


Box No. 10, Statesville, N. C., R. F. D. ¥ 


The Triune Fruit & Produce 69., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Commission Merchants. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


























WANTED-—Shipments of 
Eggs, Poultry, Hogs and Smok«d 
Meat. Write us for quotations. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
Bh 2 ees ae 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
from all the 








popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks and 





and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


Bronze ‘Turkeys 








=== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 








Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 











OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In’order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























ARLEIGH FARM 


Registered Berkshires. 








20 choice Pigs for sale from Kate Highclere 
No. 76022, and Arleigh’s Queen, No. 80224. 


PRICE $5.00. 
Try one and get a bargain. 


J. W. TERRY, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 








Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games. 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff O 
Rhode rpington, Rose and Single Comb 


Lacce island Reds, Columbian, Silver 
ced, Partridge and White Wyandottes. 


eens, G. H. SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 


~ CS. B. LEGHORNS 
15, Ze Winners, 200 egg strain. Eggs $1.60 per 
dottce Tess prepaid in N. ©. White Wyan- 
$1 50 2 Duston Strain.” snow white. Eggs 
and we 15. Agent for Successful Incubators 
ryviller Lc D. 8. THORNBURG, COher- 








Some Heifers and Cows for sale. ma- 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for. Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 


Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its hon” — , 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. O. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Ss. C. White Leghorns. 


First Prize Winners $1.00 for 15, $2.50 
for 45. Registered BERKSHIRE SWINE, 
firat prize winners—Biltmore stock. 


R. H. MERRITT, McAdenville, N. O. 














CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIQS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. ; 

Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
B. T. WELBORN, 
R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Eggs and Pigs 


ORPINGTON PLACE 


Can furnish a limited number of 8S. C. Buff 
Orpington Eggs from a very select pen head- 
ed by a Cock Imported (from England.) 
Eggs at $3.00 per 15. Pen No. 2, (Cook Strain 
Cock) at §2.00 per 15. Pen No. 8, flock of 70 
Free Range Buffs at $1.00 for 15. Everything 
guaranteed pure bred. Buff Orpingtons as 
winter layers head the list. 

Poland 6hina Pigs, (pedigreed) at $5.00 for 
a choice 2 to 8 months old pig. 

Orpington Poultry Journal 60c per year. 
We are agents for New Method Incubators 
and Brooders. 


Fay Crudup, Prop. 


Jeffress, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 














STEEL-TESTED PIT GAMES. 
Bliack Devils, War Horses 
Bred. pure and separate from all other 
breeds. All stock guaranteed to be dead 
ange and aie YY Old a young stock 
or sale. Eggs $2.00 per setting. 

FLOYD L UZZELL, Goldsboro, N.C. 





S. C. Brown Leghorns 


AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


. St. l 
JNO. P. GREENE, ® “yortiCerotns. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 





ll. 
EOLAN D CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for. from mp to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this br g for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $4 


tof. ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
3aM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 


T, B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Go,, Mo. 








NOW 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Gollie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
intams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular blood lines. Extra lot 
of bred Gilts for March and April farrow. 
Fine lot of White Holland Toms, Write us 
for prices, 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULBERRY, - - TEENNESSEE. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at e 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—mnore prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - 





White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs for Te = fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.50 and $8.00. g8 for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 954 points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $8.00 and $8.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rock 
Hawkinsa strain of Barred Roeks, White Bu 
and Partridge Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns—Price 
$1.00 for 15, $2 00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order dupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockerels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N.C. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 


MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 





FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
and sure winners. Kggs $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
Se 60, $6.00 per 10. JNO. H. FLEMING, 

arren Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 








SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 

Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and moat noted 


to-date blood in thi . Also Polan 
China Figs. All at ‘live and let live’ prices. 
T. P. Bcaswell, 

Battleboro WN. © 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


k ERKSHIRE SWIN om asin a Strains. 











RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. O. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The breed that lays. Eggs $1.00 for 15, 
$1.75 for 30. No stock. Satisfaction 
— P. O. or RK. M. Order pre- 
erred. 


Orchard Home Farm, 
VASS, - - - NORTH CARCLIMA. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Bred for Utility and Beauty. Eggs $1.00 per 
15, $2.60 per 465. 

Otter Peak Poultry Yard, 

@. D. WINGFIELD, Prop., Bedford City, Va. 














fand China Herd bred for 
gg oe “and uality. Young stock for 
sale at all times. edigree goes with shi 
ment. Prices in reach of all. Write me. 
4. WRIGHT, BRUSH OREEK, TENM., BR. 


ONE BLACK SEVEN-YEAR OLD JACK 


For sale, Write for particulars, 
D. P. KINCAID, MT. HOLLY, 








No. 1. 


Gaston County, North Carolina. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20, 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


For Salcf 


Russell Big Boll Prolific Cotton Seed, 
some fine Jersey Heifers, Toulouse Goose 
Eggs and Rouen Duck Eggs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in prices and quality. 


WOODLEY & SON, 
CHERRY, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for Mescriptive price 
list. 











ear Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN, 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS. ° , 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULL. 


One extra fine imported —— Bull 3 
years old, gentle and in condition. No 
finer in the South. A good sire, For 
price, address 


L. @. JONES, 
Tebaceeville, - - North Carolina, 


BARKED ROGKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No.other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c per setting of 1 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 














‘| City, Va. 


MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Reute No.1, - - + #£=Bedford City, Va. 





North Carolina. 
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KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


bwawi\ FENCE iado-—" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. wy yee bs go = 
ey ao fe tactory prices on ays free trial. 
.-J tf We pay all frei ht. Catalog shows 37 


les and heights of farm and poultry 
oe Ws uso. It’s “at ad o FENCE C “al 
VN SN ILED SPRIN . 
OCW Box £0 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 












Wyre ean 


Nem \y aie. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
(RON FENGE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 















This 
Much 
Is 


Certain: 






if youare an energetic young man 
or woman.and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge ofall the de- 
tail of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 
colleges. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, TEx. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





















good layers. 
this way, a large laying strain can 


PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LIII.—A Little General Advice. 


Messrs. Editors: A contributor to 
“Our Social Chat” in your March Ist 
issue, signing herself “A Reader, 
Chatham Co., N. C.,” asks the old 
man to tell “how to raise chickens, 
and what breeds are best.” The query 
is suggestive of several amusing 
thoughts, the uppermost one of which 
is a story 1 heard many, many years 
ago about a young Scotch girl who 
had gone from the rural districts in- 
to Glasgow as a servant. After she 
had been there some time a sister of 
hers determined to pay her a visit, so 
started to walk to the town. She 
arrived at dusk one evening just af- 
ter the toll gate on the edge of the 
city had been closed. Calling up the 
gate-keeper, she asked him what 
place it was; and he replied that it 
was Glasgow. ‘The girl then, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, asked him 
‘if Peggy was in!” 

As there are about 110 different 
varieties of poultry recognized by 
the Standard of Perfection, and each 
one of these are best for certain pur- 
poses, it would be a very dithcult mat- 
ter to tell “A Reader” just what 
would suit him best, not knowing the 
situation or surrounding, all of which 
has something to do with determining 
“which breed.” 

Poultry raising is profitable, wheth- 
er aS,an accessory to other farming 
or carried on as an independent 
business, but nobody can expect prof- 
its unless some one gives attention 
to details in earing for the chicks 
and in keeping the poultry houses in 
good condition. Go into the poultry 
business for all there is in it. Feed 
is a small item; in fact, no business 
offers better profit or more pleasure 
for the amount invested than poultry. 

Buyers are going through the-coun- 
try contracting for enormous quanti- 
ties of poultry, and are advertising 
for further supplies. All this _ be- 
speaks the awakening of the country 
to the grand expansion of the poultry 
trade. 

And next, “What kind of fowls 
shal] I keep?’ Your business, I shall 
assume, is to raise broilers for the 
market. You want your chicks as 
nearly all alike as possible, because 
they look and sell better. You want 
chicks that mature quickly and have 
clean yellow legs and. skin, and that 
are. from large vigorous birds, and 
weigh as much as possible at eight or 
nine weeks old. In other words, you 
want chickens that you can get off 
your hands to market just as soon:as 
possible, because you want to save 
feed and secure .room. 

All this is self-evident to you, but 
what stock should you select? You 
cannot do better than select any of 
the American class of poultry— 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds. There are no better or bigger 
chicks at eight or nine weeks old 
than any of these three varieties, and 
they are all pure yellow on legs, skin 
and beak. 

Again, there are few, if any, fowls 
that can equal these varieties for lay- 
ing large, fine eggs in great numbers. 
There is always a gocd demand for 
fresh eggs and good broilers.’ The 
latter are especially profitable and the 
deniand is enormous. 

On the other hand, if eggs alone 
are wanted, then select any of the 
non‘setting stars, Minorcas, Leg- 
borns, Spanish or Hamburgs, and as 
the object is to have winter eggs, 
then have pullets hatched in May, 
laying by October 15th, and continue 
on during the winter when eggs de- 
mand the best price. 

And again, always save some of 
your best layers’ eggs to hatch other 
If like produces like in 


be established. — 








I am sorry. “Reader,” you did not 
give me some idea as to just what 
you wanted, your facilities for start- 
ing, and proximity to good market. 
If you will go just a litter further 
into details next time, a more definite 
answer can be given. _ 

: “UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Mr. Johnson’s Hens Do Well - But 
They Might Do Better. 


Messts.- Editors: While I do not 
want to get into a controversy with 
your correspondent, TH. M. Johnson, 
on the poultry question, I do want 
to say that, in my opinion, he is 
much mistaken in two or three points 
of his article. 

Pullets should begin laying before 
February. The most protit is obtain- 
ed from poultry when the hevs Jay all 
winter. Usually eggs are higher in 
the winter months, and it costs no 
more to feed a laying hen than one 
not laying. I try to have my hens be- 
gin laying in November, and keep 
them at it all winter. It is no won- 
der Mr. Johnson’s hens do not lay un- 
til warm weather. Te docs not house 
them. I would as soon expect a cow 
to give milk, and stand out in the 
weather all winter. A hen, in order 
to do her best, must have the best 
treatment. One that perches in the 
limb of some tree, with frozen comb 
and wattles, cannot be expected to 
lay eggs. I want my winter layers 
to be hatched in Avril or May and be 
ready for business by fall. 

As to lice and mites, one need not 
be troubled with them. Mr. Johnson 
says he keeps a barrel of lime and 
uses it as a disinfectant. That is 
good, and if he will use lime to white- 
wash the hen-house, nest boxes and 
eoops he will not be troubled with 
these pests very much. 

Then he makes a very serious mis- 
take in keeping a mixed breed. I do 
not claim to be a “chicken crank,” 
but I keep Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and think none better. I do not keep 
many hens, but what I do keep shell 
out the eggs. On the first’ day of 
January I sold sixteen dozen at twen- 
ty cents. That’s the kind of price I 
want. I could have gotten twenty- 
four cents a few days before. A little 
later I sold twenty-eight dozen at 
twelve cents. The price had dropped 
on account of the putting on the 
market of the cold storage eggs. Wa 
have a lot on hand now. Yes, give 
me pure breeds that are good winter 
layers all the time, and with good 
warm quarters to roost in. 

~  &. S. MILLSAPS. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





Seeds for School Gardens. 


The attention of the teachers of the 
South is called to the fact that by 
writing to the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C., they will 
be able to secure seeds free of cost 
for the purpose of platning school 
gardens. 

The supply of seeds is limited and 
all teachers who wish to avail them- 
selves of this offer of free seeds 
should make immediate application, 
directing their letters to L. C. Cor- 
bett, Bureau of Plant Industry, Hor- 
ticulturist, Washington, D. C. 

F. L. STEVENS. 





Only a few years ago William. 


Waldorf Astor landed in England an’ 


obscure multi-millionaire. Now his 
gracious Majesty Edward VII. has 
condescended to appoint Mr. Astor’s 
son a second lieutenant. There is 
nowhere in the wide world where 
sturdy American pluck eannot suc- 
ceed.—Kansas City Star. 





‘Sweet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, 


Cow Peas, Oats, Efe. 


We offer the fo'lowing varieties of 1905 cro 
cow peas, re-cleaned, and sacked f. o. b. 


Hickory: 
COW PEAS: 


Mixed, Clays. Blacks, Black Eyed Whites, 
+rown Eyed Whites, 1 
known Peas. 


Choice Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Per Barrel Well Kept: 


ueens..---- $1.75 
orton Yams ? 
Pumpkin Yams---- 
Early Red Skins 
Hayti 
Vineless 























JAPANESE BUCKWHKAT, SEED RY 
- SOJA BEANS. 


MAINE GROWN SEED IRISH POTATOES: 


LESS, BURBANKS, RED ROSE, 
EARLY OHIOS. 


We are handling nothing but the very best 
of seeds, mostly North Carolina grown, and 
feel sure that we can please you. 

Address Seed Dept. 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Soll Nursery Stock! 





Trees, ete. Good chance to get into a busi- 
negs that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over 20 years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J, Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, WN. C. 
Established 1869. 400 Acres. 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








One of our correspondents fears that the 
best Musk Melion of olden times may be- 
come extinct. The mellon usually grows 
about 6 inches in diameter and 12inches to 
16 inches long, and deep'y ribbed, and when 
ripe of a yellow salmon color—and they are 
so fragrant that your nose will tell you where 
the patch is in the corn field. Mr. James 
Nartley of Wilksboro, N. C, offers % for 
some of the seed, also W. W. Giles of Swann 
Station, N. C., offers $2 for one ounce of the 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


ren encanta 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 








The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agrec- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where’ farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sut- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
og re 
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AMBER CANE SEED.-.-.. > 


BLISS TRIUMPH, EARLY ROSE, PEER- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 








Who's Afraid ? 


Who’s afraid in the dark? 

“O, not I,” said the owl, 

And he gave a great scowl 

And he wiped his eye 

And fluffed his jowl—“Tee whoo!” 


Said the dog: “I bark 

Out loud in the dark—“Boo-oo!” 
Said the cat: ‘“Miew! 

T’ll seratch any one who 

Dare say that I do 

Feel afraid—Miew!” 


“Afraid,” said the mouse, 
“Of the dark in the house? 
Hear me scatter, 
Whatever’s the matter 
1»? 


Squeak ! 





Then the toad in the hole 
And the grub in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word round; 
And the birds in the tree 

And the fish and the bee— 
They declared, all three, 

That they never did see 

One of them afraid 


In the dark. —Selected. 





The Reading Most Necessary. 


One of the brightest essay writers 
of America once put together a num 
ber of short articles addressed te 
boys and girls, intended to advise 
them in regard to talking, writing 
and living in general. We will not 
méntion his name, but leave you tv 


makes a short list of the indispensa- 
bles. At the head of all he puts the 
Bible, which, besides its religious 
worth, has a claim upon every read- 
er to enable him to understand all 
history and literature. 

In regard: to this, the author men- 
tioned quoted an eminent authority 
on the subject as saying that the 
English language of the last three 
centuries has revolved around the 
English Bible, as the earth goes 
round the sun. The second book, 
it may surprise you to know, is a 
good history of America; next, a 
good historv of England; fourth 
comes Shakespeare’s plays; and 
fifth, an atlas. He ealls a library 
made up of these five items “a bread- 
and-water diet.”—From “Books and 
Reading,” in March St. Nicholas. 





Indian Girl’s Dancing Rube. 


An Indiana girl, daughter of How- 
ling Crane, onee the head of the 
Cheyenne Indians, recently sold her 
“party gown” to a syndicate of terri- 
torial curio gatherers for $1,000. 

The garb was old and worn, moth- 
eaten and ragged, yet the price was 
cheerfully paid—ineidentally, the 
purchase was a good investment. The 
dress was decoerated with seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight elk teeth, all 
very valuable for lodge jewelry, and 
the transfer from the original pur- 
chaser to an Eastern jewelry manu- 
‘acturer was made in advance of the 
‘ecuring of the teeth at a price that 
Was almost doube the amount the 
gun adler Howling Crane, re- 
Ccived, 

As years go by the number of elk 
teeth is becoming smaller, while the 
number of lodge men wanting teeth 
‘8 growing larger, and the result is 
‘hat the laws of supply and demand 
hoost the price. Almost any genuine 
‘lk tooth will sell for $2, while the 
choice varieties sell for as high as 
$50 each. The top price is usually 
raid for a tooth that is turning green 
With age. An elk of the male sex! 
Produces only two good teeth, and 
‘he robe, therefore, represented three 


-Miss Howling Crane is a rich girl, 
and could afford all sorts of fine 
gowns, but she rather liked the one 
she sold; still, adverse circumstances 
had stricken her father, and rather 
than dispose of his ponies to meet 
obligations and to feed himself and 
family, he carried his daughter’s 
“party gown,” or, more properly ex- 
pressing it, her dancing robe, to the 
curio collectors and sold it. 

When Old Crow, chief of the 
Cheyennes, heard of the sale he was 
broken-hearted, and immediately set 
out to get it back, but he was too late 
—the robe had been forwarded to the 
East by express. 

The Cheyennes are land rich, yet 
often suffer from extreme hunge: 
“When that way they sell their all, re. 
gardless of the value. When they 
get in this shape the curio hunter 
invades their homes, and the tinkle 
of silver oft-times robs them of ar- 
ticles they would rather give their 
lives than barter away.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 











t That isthe title of our new 216 page book. It 4 


y talie every thing a:.ybody could possibly want to i 
j knew about the silase subject. Youcan’tthink 8 
> Of a question that it does not fully answer. How 

{ to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 











' AD about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
j te feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
' ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
. muke things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricalturral Colleges. Wehave always 
j sold the book for 10 cents, but for a Imited 

' time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
ard oame this paper, we will send a 
a cOpytree. Write at once. 


| SILVER MFG. CO., 
Salem, Ghio. 













IT would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. : 


“T would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
could not get and 
other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at} same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. 60, — Gharlotte, N. 6. 


Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 

etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 

Many years on trial,a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 

‘+ Side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 




















When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Bigger Yields 
A given number of acres fertilized with Farmers’ Bone produce a 
greater yield of cotton, than the same acreage with ordinary fertilizer. 


Farmers’ Bone does more than that. It makes it possible to reduce 
the acreage and increase the yield. Try it this year. The man 


a. Made With Fish a 
has twenty-one years of fertilizer experience back of him. Over 


{3,000 carloads of Royster fertilizers were used on the crops of 1905. 
This volume of business stamps Farmers’ Bone the best. 


LOOK AT OUR TWENTY YEARS’ RECORD 


1905—-130,091 TONS 





















1885-250 TONS 
1890—1,500 TONS 


1895—12,000 TONS a 
1900-58,455 TONS\ 




















Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S.C. 











‘hundred and sixty-four elk. 


FS, ROYSTER GUANO CO. Bzzced: 
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gPROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


OFFICE: - 10 Wrst MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle subscription, 6 MONENSE ....ccccccccccree D0 
Trial subscrip on, $ TNONMEDGE,.....cccccccccccccce 080 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OCOTTON. 
RALEIGH, March 19, 1906. 
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BRL TET, 
BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 19, 1906. 
Flour—winter patents ........ ponensenesniil 4.05 @ $4.25 
6s Spring patents eeecesececoce eecccooee 25@4.70 
Wheat eee 
Wheat, Southern in HY 
Corn, Southern white Hy) 
Oats, No. 2 WHILE......c0000. 000s cocccereoocoes 84 ‘4 
Rye, No. 2 70 
Butter, fancy imitation 21 2" 
Butter, fancy creamery 29 
Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 
8 fresh 14 
Cheese, firm 14@1434 
Sugar, fine granulated 00 
Sugar, coarse granulated $6.00 
reergan neta 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, March 19, 1906. 











Peanuts, Prime, N. O., NOW ...ccccccccrrccee cee seecee 60 
oe Extra Prime, N. O., bu....... venue 70 
“ Fancy 76@80 
‘ Prime, ViITGiN1iA, DU.......cccccceserseoree 40 
es Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.........,.. 45 
“ and Virginia - 50 
“ Spanish, new 





Corn, white, bu 
N, C. bacon, hams new, Ib kc ale 





















































oe sides dull. 
os sed shoulders 
I iiaiiciriiiiicntleinnaptsnbeinnnten snevensenseumovssveneneiii 
POETS BTID o....cc.cc.cc00cccesvcccccccnccnsccceneecccces > 
Kegs per dosen 
ckens, grown.... Pt, al 
os spring. 1 
Turkeys, live...... — 
sed sed 18@20 
Beeswax 27 
Tallow 44@5 
BWOCt POTRLOOS, DU.....cccrrcccccccecccccrsesessesssssssssseeees 
Beef cattle, lb 268 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs 1. 
TRORER, BE. .1.0.ccccc0220000 8.60 
HHIGOS, ATY BAILOM....ccccrovcccccccccccceccsccescceeeceseces 12 
Hides, green................ 8 





RICHMOND TOBACCO, 
RICHMOND, VA., March 19, 1906, 


The quotations are aa follows: 
DABE FIRED TOBACOCO—NEW. 


























Lugs , -. 450 to 6.00 
Short leaf ° 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf.......... 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs 4.00 to 65.76 
Bhort leaf. 6.00 te 7.50 
Medium leaf 8.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf 9.00 to 10.00 
RNS RE I 10.00 to 12.00 





BRIGHT TOBAOCCO—REORDERED. 
See bis 2 to & 9.00 












































edium .50 to 11.50 
Fine....... ‘ 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common SCC CCCEEE COO SCEEOEE CCS 11.00°to 12.50 
M@GIUM ....ccccececeeeseeees 18.005to 14.00 
Fine i 14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18,00 
Fillers—Common 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium 9.00 to 10.00 
> ee 10.60 to 11,60 
Fine eee ° J 12.50 to 14.00 
ten 14.00 to 16.00 
Medium 17.00 to 20.00 
eccce” Mecee 25.00 to 80.00 

Fine ‘ 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy 40.00 to 45.00 





SUN-OURED TOBAOCCO—NEW. 
Lugs, COMMON tO GO0d.......00....8 8.00 to § 6.00 








Lugs —— to prime ...... ccccccreseee 6.00 tO 7.00 
Bhort leaf ~ 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf. 8.53 to 11.00 
Wrappers 12.00 to 2000 





RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 19, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) 8 to ie 
Butter, choice family packed, ___.17° 1 
Black Peas $1. 
Blackeye Peas. 
Navy ns, No. 1 White...... 
Onions 
Hay No. 1, Timothy seni 
Hay No. 1, Clover --..___._-_... 
Live Geese Feathers, lb_...... 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 


SEED. 


Clover, wholesale, per bu-._... 
Timoth » wholesale _......... 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 
Buckwheat, per bu -... 


DRIED FRUIT. 
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Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb.... 5 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb_. 12 to 18 
Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 
Unpeeled, per lb. 4 to 6 
WOOL. 
Tub washed, free of b~- rrs___... 85 to 87 
Unwashed, free of burrs__.__. 80 to 81 
Merino, unwashed Ee 20 
Burry, g to 8c. per lb. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small old — 1 to 17 
ams, large o]d 13 to 16 
des, smo 18 to ll 





ed 
Shoulders, smoked —___. 10 


meat is wanted at fancy prices. 





Norfolk Market Review. i 


The cotton market’ has been very 
unsettled for the past few days and 
big buyers are holding off. The mar- 
ket closed to-day at the fdllowing 
prices: 

Good middling, 11 1-6. 

Middling, 1034. 

Low middling, 10 5-16. 

Peanuts are moving slowly, but 
market is firm. Fancy @ 3c.; strict- 
ly prime @ 2%4c.; prime @ 2%c.; 
machine picked @ 1%c. to 2%c.; 
bunch @ 3%e. to 3%c.; low grade @ 
Lhe. 

Eggs are active, but hold on to the 
same low price of 18c. per dozen. 
The stock coming in is getting bet- 
ter and most of the held stock has 
been cleaned up. The storage stock 
is low, and 10 cents is the top price. 
Duck eggs are very scarce and they 
are in demand at 25%c. to 26c. 

Turkeys are nearly exhausted, and 
live turkeys sell on arrival at 19 cents, 
dressed at 22 cents. Ducks and geese 
are bringing fancy prices. 

Hogs are selling at 7c. to 8c., and 
receipts are small. The Jewish New 
Year has advanced the price on large 
hens, and 55¢c.@60c. each is a popu- 
lar price. 

Sweet potatoes have slumped, and 
the best stock is offered at $1.50, poor 
stocks bring $1.10 to $1.25, and is 
not wanted at this low figure. Irish 
potates are weak, and it looks as if 
they will go lower than the present 
price of $1.60 per barrel. 

Peas are wanted, and good stock is 
bringing: B. E. peas, $1.50 per 
bushel; Black, $1.25 per bushel. All 
stock peas sell according to quality. 

Hides are active, and prices remain 
the same. 

Butter is declining and will go 
lower as spring comes on. 

Hams, shoulders and jowls are sell- 
ing at the same prices. Old smoked 





Renew your subscription, but don’t 
renew alone. New subscriber and re- 
newal both one year now for $1.50. 








THE STORY OF A WAGON. 





Send Your Address for a Free Copy of this 
Valuable Book that Tells How to 
Shorten Roads and Lighten 
Loads. 


The Empire Mfg. Co., of Quincy, IIL, has 
issued a book that gives some astonishing 
facts of the greatest value to everyone who 
uses & Wagon, or needs &@ wagon. 

There is no question but a great deal of 
labor and power is wasted by the use of the 
ordinary hig& wheeled, narrow tired wagon 
in doing general farm work. There isa bet- 
ter and easier way, and a better and less ex- 
pensive wagon. 





This new book tells all about it, and also 
~~ some valuable facts on the question of 
repairs. 

ew people really understand how much 
could be saved by the use of low wheels with 
wide steel tires, and how little these 
improvements cost. 

his valuable book is sent free on applica- 
tion. Send your address to the Empire Mfg. 
ga 122 J, Quincy, Ill, and receive a 


FARM MACHINERY, 


PETTY-REID CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engiues, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
prices will get your order. 








FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING 


WITH 


THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS. 





first ten-dollar canning outfit ever 
uction. Ever since we have _de- 
g both canner and book fully up 


Twelve years ago we invented he 
known, and wrote our first_book of _nstr 
voted our time to improving, and keepin 
to date. — 

Our success is very gratifying. Thousands of homes are now enjoying 
the products of our canners in way 0 table comforts. Farmers are sav- 
ing the waste and adding to their incomes; and towns and cities are being 
supplied with the finest article of country canned goods. 

Others, observing our success, have tried to imitate our canners, some 
coping from our books, others “adopting the reading of our circulars, and 
bringing into their inventions such ideas as make fine “talking points,” 
but are of little, if any, practical value. 

Before purchasing a canner, look well into what it has done, and is 
doing, in way of actual benefit to its purchasers, the amount of labor 
necessary to run it, the ease with which it can be kept clean, its last- 
ing qualities, and above all, know hat there is some one at the the head 
of it who is fully up on practical canning and prepared to give you ad- 
viee in every phase of the business. 

Write for our illustrated_catalogue, filled with valuable information, 
which will be mailed free for the asking. 

Address, THE RANEY CANNER CO., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


— 
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GASOLINE ENGINE 


SIMPLE POWER *4°* Swreotuasce POWER 


You can operate your farm machinery and do double work at least expense. That’s 
the Blakeslee Engine. Get one for your farm and make money by it. That’s what 
other farmers have done and are doing. ‘‘Buy the Blakeslee and you buy the best.” 
Full description in our free catalog. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., Box 21. 
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You too would have to build bigger barns if you would 
only listen to reason and “‘increase your yields per acre” 
by enriching your soil and feeding your plants with 
that wonder-worker, 


Virginia-€arolina Fertilizer. 


It has been the tremendous success of many farmers all over the South, 
who started life with only afew acres and a one-horse plow. Now, 
after using these fertilizers for many years, these farmers are rich. 
Read what they sayin ouralmanac. Ask your dealer for it, or send 
6c. in stamps to pay cost of beng, rsa postage onsxcopy, Be sure 
and ask for Virginia-Carolina Fe rs, and accept no substitute, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
Durham, N, O. Montgomery, Ala. 
Charleston, 8. 0. Memphis, Tenn. 
yp Aas Baltimore, Md. Shreveport, La. . 
Pertiizers' 
Virginia Carolina) 


<olee Increase Your Yields Per Acré 














all one-cylinder engines; revolutionizing 
Gonary or traction. Meation this papers 


- 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 223.5272. 


Costs Less to Buy and Less to Run. 
CATALOGUE. KMPLE P 














, easily started. No vibration. Can be mounted on an on at small cost—portable, °° 
be) Meagher & 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS IS UR FIFTY.SECOND YEAR 
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